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¢ Looking Forward 


M. Albert Linton, President of the Provident 
Mutual, Is an Enlightened Optimist. Looking 
Forward, and Backward, He Sees the Turn of 
Business. This Is an Analysis, Not a Prophecy. 


q A Good Investment 
Anne Russell Daley Asks “What Is An Invest- 


ment?” A Gilt Edged Security That Yields Free- 
dom from Care, Peace of Mind, Leisure and Ree- 
reation is the Purest Form of Investment. A 
Clever Presentation of the Worth of the Annuity. 


gq Sales Suggestions 


The Highlights of the Twelfth Annual Sales Con- 
gress of the Life Underwriters of the City of New 
York. A Digest of Selling Ideas from Some of 
the Leading Personal Producers of the United 
States. 


q News Flashes 


Executive Changes in Casualty Carriers; Fire In- 
surance Legislation Approved by Governor 
Roosevelt of New York: Summary and Digest of 
New Income Tax Legislation as It Affects Life 
Insurance Companies. 
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This Week: 


TALK 


@ Congress was in session the other day in 
New York. We mean the Life Underwriters’ 
Sales Congress. There was talk—and plenty 
of it—but all of it to the point, and a single 
point—“How to sell more life insurance.” Our 
reporter listened to it for six hours. You're 
lucky. It will take you just fifteen minutes to 
read his boiled-down version. 
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VIEWS 


@ M. Albert Linton is a company president— 
a job that requires vision. But he used to be 
an agency executive, so he has enthusiasm— 
but before that he was an actuary so he has 
a measure of caution and a holy respect for 
facts and figures. If he can see prosperity 
around the corner it must be there! In the 
editorial rooms we call an article like his a 
“Smash.” That's why it’s on pages 4 and 5. 
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NEWS 


@ You'll be interested to find out what the 
Home of New York is going to do with the 
Southern Surety and the Home Indemnity; and 
how life insurance production in February 
compares with 1931 results; and how the 
premiums of the various fire insurance com- 
panies reporting to the New York Department 
stood up in 1931 as compared with 1930. 


Next Week: 


AN OLD FRIEND 


@ “Cuthbert, Jr." Remember him? John Ash- 
mead's brain child. Cuthbert, Jr., and his dad 
get to talking about collections, and the re- 
sultant colloquy is both amusing and instruc- 
tive. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


@ Clayton G. Hale, of the Cleveland Hales, 
reads insurance journals for pleasure and 
profit. We pitched our editorial cap in the 
air when he sent us in an article on insurance 
journals. We universally recommend it. 





To Have and to Hold 


ANY companies, and agencies, are finding that with 

every step they take forward in the matter of new busi- 

ness written, they slip back two by their failure to retain or 

renew old and profitable business. Other industries report the 
same difficulty. 

Just why such a situation should arise is not 
exactly clear, but if we attribute the frequently favorable 
. showings in respect to new business to the intensive efforts 
of salesmen, it is logical to suppose that much of the old busi- 
ness is being lost because salesmen, in their passion to create 
new accounts, have neglected their old clients who, in times 
like these, must not be merely rewritten but resold. 

In the life insurance field, where spurts of new 
business production are frequent, we know that conditions 
are responsible for a whole new field of clients. Men of wealth, 
who have watched supposedly gilt-edged securities crumble, 
have turned to insurance, particularly annuities and those 
forms featuring life income, as the only completely safe invest- 
ment for a block of capital that must provide an income for 
the duration of one’s life. By all means let the life insurance 
producers of the country reach these men and sell them as 
much protection as the traffic will bear. Before these new 
worlds are conquered, however, let agents make sure that 
what they already have on their books is intact. The very 
situations that are attracting some men to buy insurance, are 
inducing others to cash in on, or drop, their polices. 

In the property insurance field, agents are help- 
less against the recessions in values. It is the custom to advise 
agents in these fields (and very good advice it is, too) to make 
up such inevitable losses by the introduction of those allied 
lines which have never been properly developed. This does 
not mean that agents should turn their backs on renewals. 
On the contrary they should fight every inch of the way for 
retention of old lines. Many business men and property 
owners, aware that retrenchment is the order of the day, seize 
upon insurance as a ready item on which economy can be 
practiced. Agents should point out to them, of course, that 
now, more than ever, it is the part of wisdom, and true econ- 
omy, to insure one’s property up 
to its full value. 

Let’s get new business, cer- ‘ Vi 

. . ~ a * * 
tainly !—but let’s pile it on top of 
what we have. 
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LOOKING F 













T is helpful to review the present 
depression in the light of things 
that have happened before. We 
are so apt to feel that conditions have 
never before been so bad. This is but 
natural since most of us have had no 
intimate contact with previous major 
depressions, and because time dulls the 
painful recollections of those who did 
experience the disasters of the 90’s and 
the 70’s. 


The Labor Situation 


There is no denying either the se- 
riousness of the present situation or 
the tragedy of the millions of unem- 
ployed, willing workmen who seek jobs 
which will enable them to support their 
families. Our industrial civilization 
stands indicted for its lack of intel- 
ligent preparation against the emer- 
gency. We can but hope that the 
lessons of the catastrophe will be 
learned and that we shall be better 
prepared the next time. However the 
immediate problem in which we now 
have the most pressing interest, is the 
prospect of getting out of the present 
predicament. 

One of the heartening aspects of this 
depression has been the spirit of help- 
ful consideration for the distress of 
others that has been manifest on every 
hand. Except possibly in certain of 
the coal mining regions, we have as 
yet witnessed nothing which compares 
with the brutality accompanying the 
strikes that broke out in the 90’s. One 





*General Agents’ Convention, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., March 4, 1932. 
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of them occurred about a year after 
the failure of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad started the panic of 
1893 on its way in this country. Fed- 
eral troops were called out and the 
strikes were brutally suppressed. In 
the 70’s there were violent labor dis- 
turbances. 

Today the atmosphere is very dif- 
ferent. Railroad workers and railroad 
management sit down together and 
peacefully arrange a wage adjustment. 
A spirit of mutual respect and cooper- 
ation is strikingly manifest. In other 
fields of industry, with but few ex- 
ceptions, there is a much improved 
spirit of cooperation between capital 
and labor. 

The severe unemployment has 
brought into being a gigantic relief 
organization that surpasses anything 
we have ever known. It is not fully 
adequate but the situation is far better 
than in the past. This manifest evi- 
dence of an advance in the social con- 
science is most heartening. 


Currency Problems in Past 


In the 70’s and the 90’s the country 
was beset with difficult currency prob- 


lems. In the 70’s the currency was on 
a paper basis as a result of the Civil 
War. In 1875 an act was passed 


providing for the accumulation of a 
gold reserve that would enable the 
currency to be put on a gold basis. 
This inspired powerful political opposi- 
tion on the part of groups which had 
a stake in continuing the paper money. 
Business recovery was measurably de- 






Favorably With Other Years 








By 


LINTON 


Insurance 


layed by the uncertainties. In 1879 
specie payments were resumed but the 
depression had lasted six hard years, 

The crash of 1893 brought in its 
wake the free silver agitation. Un- 
sound currency legislation resulted in 
a draining of the gold supply, and only 
by heroic efforts was the country kept 
on a gold basis. At one dramatic mo- 
ment the Treasury’s supply of gold fell 
below fifty millions. Although a new 
president on a sound currency platform 
was elected in 1896, the unsound cur- 
rency advocates controlled the Senate 
so that it was not until 1900 that the 
gold standard act could be passed 
The uncertainties accompanying these 
events retarded business and prolonged 
the depression. 


Currency and Banking Today 


Today we are on a sound currency 
basis and there is little likelihood that 
the attempt to resurrect the silver coin- 
age issue of the 90’s will make much 
headway. Our banking system with its 
many small banks needs to be strength- 
ened in certain respects, and steps te 
that end are being seriously under- 
taken. A great deal of publicity ac 
companied the bank failures of last 
year and it is easy to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the direct loss sustained. 
Although in 1931 about 10 per cent of 
the banks of the country closed their 
doors, their deposits represented less 
than 4 per cent of the total deposit 
in the country. 

When we consider the severity of 
the shock to the world’s financial struc 
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ture occasioned by Great Britain’s 
suspension of specie payments on 
Sept. 21, 1931, and the strain on the 
country’s morale by the six weeks’ run 
which unexpectedly took seven hundred 
millions of our gold to Europe, we have 
come through very well. We still have 
well over four billions of gold left. 
Just as our National Banking System 
and our Federal Reserve System each 
came into being as a result of costly 
experience, so will the stirring events 
which we have been witnessing bring 
about a further advance in the finan- 
cial organization of our own country 
and of the world. 


The Railroad Situation 

Many people have lost confidence in 
the financial position of our railway 
systems. One might almost think that 
the railroads had never been in trouble 
before. When previous difficulties are 
described we are reminded that never 
have the railroads faced such competi- 
tion from rival transportation agencies. 
That is true. However we must look 
below the surface. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
I C. C., Congress, and State legisla- 
tures are awake to the importance of 
regulating all forms of transportation 
and equalizing the burdens which now 
bear unevenly on the different groups. 
Finally, we find the Federal Govern- 
ment through a great financial agency, 
extending powerful assistance to tide 
the railroads over the emergency as it 
did after the war. 

In the 90’s, 25 per cent of all rail- 
way capital was in the hands of re- 
In the 70’s, the figure was 40 

Today it is about 5 per cent! 


ceivers. 
per cent. 


Relieving Credit 

When the history of this depression 
comes to be written, much will be said 
about the financial character of the 
difficulties which crowded fast upon 
one another in the months following 
England’s suspension of specie pay- 
ments. They produced an exceedingly 
serious financial stringency. 

In the timber country a log jam is 
a familiar occurrence. The logs pile 
up in the river and there seems to be 
no way to get them moving again. 
The experienced lumberman knows, 
however, that there is a spot where 
a few well-placed charges of dynamite 
will produce the desired result. The 
key logs must be found and blasted out. 

In the world of finance and credit 
we have been witnessing something 
akin to the log jam. Fortunately in- 
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telligent efforts have recently been 
made to break the jam, first by means 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and second by means of the 
Glass-Steagall Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. This amendment 
liberalizes the rediscount and lending 
functions of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and makes U. S. Government 
securities available as coverage for 
Federal Reserve note issues beyond the 
required 40 per cent gold coverage. 
These two pieces of legislation should 
go a long way toward starting us on 
the road to recovery. 

The proper functioning of our com- 
plex financial machinery depends to 
an extraordinary degree upon con- 
fidence. When people know that they 
can get gold for their paper money, 
very few want the gold. When they 
fear that they can not get it, every- 
body seems to want the gold. When 
people fear that their deposits in the 
banks are not safe, the deposits are 
likely to be transferred or to be with- 


drawn and hoarded. People have 
feared for their deposits in recent 
months and these two consequences 


have followed. As a result, all finan- 
cial institutions, even the strongest, 
have had to be prepared for extraordi- 
nary withdrawals of cash. They have 
had to keep liquid. This in turn meant 
the calling of outstanding loans and 
the refusal of new loans. No other 
course was open to the banks but it 
was disastrous to business enterprise. 


T In a long race it is the 
last mile that is hardest. 
It is then that many be- 
come discouraged and 





sion we have reached that 








drop out. In this depres- | 


point. 





The curtailing of business activity 
produced unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment reduced purchasing power. This 
in turn produced more unemployment 
and so on in cumulative fashion. 


Confidence the Key Log 


The key log in this jam is the knowl- 
edge that good collateral, for example, 
good bonds or good mortgages, can be 
used to obtain cash if cash is needed. 
If the banks know positively that they 
can obtain needed cash on such col- 
lateral, they will be willing to resume 
their normal functions of lending 
money to promote business enterprise. 
Business men knowing that the credit 
situation is improved, will be willing 
more freely to apply for loans to carry 
on their business. Individual con- 
sumers will be willing to spend money. 
Business and employment will con- 
sequently pick up. 

With millions unemployed on the one 
hand and vast quantities of available 
raw materials on the other, it would 
appear reasonable that a large part of 
our recent difficulty has been with cur- 
rency and credit—the media of ex- 
change which make business enterprise 
possible. Had we been wise enough 
to have taken action last summer, a 
vast amount of loss and suffering 
might have been avoided. As it is 
there is a fair chance that the recent 
passage of the constructive financial 
legislation in Washington will mark 
the turning point of the great depres- 
sion of 1929-1932. 


Our Foreign Investments 


There are many who feel that a con- 
siderable part of the sums which 
Americans have invested in foreign 
lands will be lost, and that in con- 
sequence, prosperous business will be 
measurably hampered. Undoubtedly 
there are unstable situations overseas 

(Concluded on page 42) 





Taxation Without Equity 


A POINT well taken by the 
legal representatives of the 
American Life Convention, now in 
Washington opposing the increase 
in income taxation as applied to 
life insurance companies, is that 
to add materially to the levies on 
the reserves of their millions of 
policyholders is the equivalent to a 
tax on thrift. And, further, and of 
most timely import, is the point 
that such a procedure is incompati- 
ble with the movement launched 
by the President to combat hoard- 
ing. Life insurance dollars are 
hard working dollars and they are 
safe dollars except for the eighty- 
six millions over and above the 
cost of State supervision of insur- 
ance which are taken by govern- 
ment each year. 

In addition to the direct increase 
in taxes proposed there is also the 
matter of the proposed reduction 
of statutory exemptions on re- 
serves. This also directly affects 
the pocketbook of every man and 
woman of the country who is 
owner of a life insurance policy. 
Life insurance in many respects is 
as deserving of fair treatment at 
the hands of our natiorial tax as- 
sessors as any essential commod- 
ity. It certainly does not warrant 
a levy both coming and going and 
might well be granted the same 
exclusive classification as _ that 
given to “eggs in the shell.” Presi- 
dent Parkinson, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was timely 
with his recent warning that the 
entire truth of the matter deserves 
to be forced upon the attention of 
the policy buying public and also 
that this action is the responsibil- 
ity of the companies and their 
agents. 


Chicago’s Splendid Record 


HE remarkable reduction in 

the fire loss in Chicago during 
1931 was noted in the news col- 
umns of Tue Spectaror last week. 
It sets a record that Chicago may 
well hope to equal or better during 
the present year and which all 
other cities and towns in the 
United States should seek at least 
to duplicate. During 1929 the Chi- 
cago fire loss was nearly sixteen 
million dollars. In 1930 it was 
$15,502,023. In 1931 it was $9,502,- 
023, a reduction from the previous 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


year of more than five and a half 
million dollars, or 37.2 per cent. 

History records the sad truth 
that periods of sustained business 
depression are usually notable for 
a suspicious increase in fires. Fire 
companies at such times are more 
fearful than ever of what is known 
as the moral hazard. Chicago has 
no more missed the present long 
continued depression than has any 
other part of our country. Its rec- 
ord of such a greatly reduced fire 
loss, because of that fact, is all the 
more remarkable. 

What is the cause for it? There 
are probably many. The mild 
weather undoubtedly was one. 
But, it is safe to say, a greater 
effort on the part of those whose 








BUSINESS PROPHETS 


—There are two classes of Business Prophets, 
those who don’t know anything about it, and 
those who know even less than that. 


—NMr. Oliver Tremble, president of the Nee- 
high National Bank says: “The worst is yet to 
come. The whole world is bankrupt. | can 
see no hope.” 


—Bolony! This old world of ours is a tough 
baby and can stand lots of punishment. 

—Forget Messrs. Tremble, Shudders and |jit- 
ters. The real guys who are leading the pro- 


cession today are Messrs. Spunk, Backbone 
and Gutts. 


Souie 6 til. 








business it is to prevent fires by 
diligent inspection and never end- 
ing efforts to remove fire hazards 
and to instil adequate fire protec- 
tion methods has been the most 
important factor in the result. And 
it is also a fair hope that the splen- 
did efforts of the insurance com- 
panies and the organizations 
representing them to educate an 
indifferent public to the danger of 
fire and the unnecessary loss be- 
cause of it is beginning to have a 
greater effect than has seemed to 
have been the case in the past. 





Advertising and Earnings 


N a year like 1931 increased 
earnings were rare indeed. Yet, 
a few weeks ago, the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., reports an in- 
crease of over $2,000,000—from 
$34,256,664 to $36,396,817 on capi- 





Limits of Regulation 


N intelligent and _ strong. 

minded State official, ap. 
pointed to safeguard the public in- 
terest in a particular line of 
business, can well serve the public 
and at the same time benefit the 
business. There have been many 
insurance commissioners in the 
past, noted for their zeal in pro- 
tecting public interest, who have 
nevertheless impressed the insur- 
ance fraternity to such a favorable 
extent that at the conclusion of 
their term of office, the business 
has called them in to act perma- 
nently a role of arbiter amongst 
competing, yet organized com- 
panies. 

Despite its inherent distrust of 
regulation, the insurance business 
is often glad to get a dose of it and 
frequently the hostility which com- 
pany men will show covers a secret 
feeling of satisfaction that some- 
one has undertaken a job that they 
couldn’t handle themselves with- 
out considerable embarrassment. 

You can regulate a business, and 
certain broad principles of busi- 
ness, however, but you cant 
regulate the peculiarities of an in- 
dividual—particularly if he’s an in- 
dividual who was born to lead. So 
it is, for example, that you can tell 
the president of an insurance com- 
pany that he can allocate 40 per 
cent of the premium he charges to 
expense and profit but you've got 
to leave the further division of that 
40 per cent up to the managerial 
genius of the man himself. He 
may spend the bulk of it in the 
home office or in the field. He may 
choose to make underwriters of 
his agents or vice versa. That's 
up to him and his theories of man- 
agement. After all, we ought to 
leave some decisions to company 
presidents else why hire them at 
all? 








tal invested in the company. Presi- 
dent S. Clay Williams attributes 
this increase to increased advertis- 
ing of Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany’s products through the me- 
dium of newspapers. Insurance 
executives who have reduced their 
advertising budgets because of eco 
nomic conditions might ponder 
this. Tobacco is a non-essential. 
Insurance is, or is pretty generally 
recognized, as very nearly esset- 
tial to modern living. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Directors of the Inter-Southern Life 
insurance Company of Louisville, Ky., 
elect Machir Dorsey, of Chicago, presi- 
dent. Austin Kinnaird, Louisville, 
elected chairman of the board. 


5, T. Whatley named chairman of 
the advisory nominating committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 


writers. 


Vincent L. Banker, second vice pres- 
ident of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, placed in charge of the Trust 
New Business Department which was 
headed by the late Edward M. Mc- 


Mahon. 


George A. Paddock elected vice pres- 
ident of the Security Life of Chicago. 
john G. Miller elected secretary to 
succeed Harry S. Tressel who recently 
became executive vice president of the 
Missouri State Life. 


Equitable Life’ of lowa issues new 
policy that is sold on a low premium 
basis for the first three years after 
which the premium is increased. 


Recent analysis of applications made 
to the Fidelity Mutual Life indicates 
salesmen as contributing greatest num- 
ber of cases. Doctors and dentists 
were next. 


J. K. Lesch, prominent farm under- 
writer, dies. He was general manager 
of the Home of New York fleet at 
Chicago. 


A. P. Boyd named fire and marine 
underwriting manager for Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., on the Pacific Coast. 


Aero insurance Company and Aero 

Indemnity Company, subsidiaries of 
Aero Underwriters Corp., to be liqui- 
dated, Major Lloyd, president, an- 
nounces. Barber & Baldwin agency 
will continue in business. 


C. J. Bosworth, resident manager at 
San Francisco for the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Company of New York, and C. W. 
jones, special agent, resign. They have 
established brokerage offices. 


The American Colony of New York 
has been licensed in California. 


Chicago office of the Messerole com- 
panies—the Pacific Fire, the Bankers 
and Shippers, and the New Jersey In- 
surance Company—will be discon- 
on William }. Nolan has been in 


Emest ]. Miller's interest in the 

mown general agency of Cobb, 
Miller and Stebbins, Denver, has been 
purchased by the other two partners 
and the firm will henceforth be known 
% Cobb & Stebbins. Mr. Miller is 


ing a casualty and surety gen- 
eral agency. 


The entire outstanding agency busi- 
ness of the Nevada Fire, Reno, has been 


over by the Occidental Insur- 
ance Company. 
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The Moral Hazard 


SOUNDINGS 


.————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN——— 




















a OT’s wot?” muses a pirate in Treasure 

Island. “Wot’s wot? repeated one of 
the buccaneers in a deep growl. “Ah, he’d 
be a lucky one as knowed that!” 

Lucky, indeed, and a great one, but aren’t 
we all engaged almost exclusively in trying 
to find out “wot’s wot” and isn’t the bucca- 
neer’s answer, with its implied futility, as 
good as any? With what zeal, what passion, 
what single-mindedness of purpose our peo- 
ple have flung themselves at that three-fold 
problem of the day—the cause, extent and 
cure of the Depression! It is conceivable 
that if all the energy, brains and time thus 
expended could have been deployed into 
channels more productive—and consumptive 
—the wheels of prosperity would be turning. 


Now there’s the man who pilots the lift that 
whisks me up to my office each morning. In the 
normal execution of his duties he’s really an 
artist. With one graceful motion he throws open 
the throttle, locks and tests the door and Presto! 
there you are at your stop and not a hair’s 
breadth between the level of the car and your 
office floor. But nowadays he has a preoccupied, 
harassed air about him. Unsuspectingly, you 
step into his car; he locks the door, whirls about 
and begins to harangue you on the Depression. 
It is several minutes before he can be induced to 
start the elevator and likely as not he’ll bring it 
to a dead stop half way to your destination while 
he drives home a point gleaned from an editorial 
writer in this morning’s Daily Mirror. 

And how many insurance agents are elo- 
quently telling their prospects what this 
country needs, instead of telling the pros- 
pect what he needs—more insurance? Thou- 
sands of them. It’s the same with farmers, 
engineers and, alas, journalists. They are 
all deserting their professions to become ama- 
teur economists. Wot’s wot? They’ll be lucky 
as finds it out, but perhaps it could be worked 
out if we all stuck to our lasts. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The records of R. G. Dun & Co., 
show 685 business defaults for the 
week ending March 12, against 659 the 
week previous, 637 two weeks ago and 
565 a year ago. 


Bank failures for week ending March 
12 limited to 11 institutions, all small 
with aggregate deposits below $1,000,- 
000. 


Mutual savings bank deposits in New 
York State increased by slightly less 
than $100,000,000 in February, the first 
increase reported since September, 
1931. 


A gain of almost 5 per cent in con- 
struction awards during February as 
compared with the low figures of 
January reflects a normal seasonal rise 
according to F. W. Dedge Corporation. 


Fisher's Commodity Index ‘shows 
wholesale commodity prices last week 
averaged 63.3 per cent, which is .4 
per cent higher than the preceding 
week. The average for the month of 
February was 63.7. 


Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., re- 
port a drop in February sales of 21.8 
per cent as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1931. 


Tire shipments (pneumatic casings) 
for the month of January showed an in- 
crease of 17 per cent over December, 
‘aa 13.1 per cent below January, 


The Census Bureau reports cotton 
consumption in the United States for 
February amounted to 450,018 bales, 
as compared with 435,337 bales in 
January and 433,376 bales in February 
a year ago. 


Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange de- 
clined from 120.65 to 119.45; thirty 
average rails rose from 30.60 to 32.78: 
thirty average bonds declined from 
83.60 to 82.42. 


Unemployment declines reported in 
St. Louis and in California. 


Sterling nets 10 per cent gain in 
market. 


Thirtieth annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation shows a net 
deficit in 1931 of $49,165,485 after the 
payment of dividends at the rate of 7 
per cent on the $100 par value pre- 
ferred stock and of 4% per cent on 
the common stock of $100 par value 
against a surplus of $18,836,097 for 
1930 after dividends, showing a net 
decline of $68,001,583 for 193}. 


Survey of Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents shows new life in- 
ance production in February is 8.6 
cent below February, 193]. First 
two months of this year 1.2 per cent 
below corresponding period for 1931. 





“My Best Selling Idea” 


A Dozen Successful Personal Producers Give Fifteen 
Hundred Life Underwriters of New York Benefit of 
Their Field Experience at Twelfth Annual Sales Congress 


Clancy 
Connell, 
President 
of the New 
York Ass'n 
and Chair- 
man of the 
Sales Con- 


gress. 


could match the general effectiveness 

of the Congress which convened at 
the Hotel Astor, last Thursday morn- 
ing, then Will Rogers would have to go 
back to cow-punching. He would find 
nothing to complain about or to poke 
fun at, without which no critic or 
humorist can go very far. ‘Course (in 
Rogerian vein), some of those boys 
were funny, too, but they meant to be, 
which is a difference. And then, this 
bunch didn’t waste much time on legis- 
lation. They just reviewed one law and 
passed one. They reviewed Section 
55-A and passed the Law of Averages, 
which provides that within a period of 
fifteen years, beginning with 1930, at 
some time or another every leading in- 
surance man in America shall have ad- 
dressed the life underwriters of the 
city of New York at their annual Sales 


|: the Congress of the United States 


Holgar J. 
Johnson, 
Penn Mutual 
General 
Agent, 
Pittsburgh. 
“Five year 
record 
looms.” 





By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Congress. but let’s start the meeting. 

At half past nine o’clock, Thursday 
March 10, the Twelfth Annual Sales 
Congress of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York 
filled to capacity the floor and balconies 
of the grand ballroom of the Hotel As- 
tor and then there were smiles, and 
old gray bonnets, when Harold Taylor 
and Christy led in a brief program of 
singing. It was estimated that fifteen 
hundred agents were present when 
Clancy Connell, president of the asso- 
ciation, opened the meeting. 


Opening of Meeting 

The chairman believes in scheduled 
work and so ran the entire meeting. He 
dispensed with the formal opening, or 
address of welcome, except to express 
his gratification that so many were 
present and to remind the members 
that the Sales Congress idea is a prac- 
tical one from the viewpoint of the 
rate book carrier. Such meetings prove 
of practical value, he said, and many 
is the direct selling argument that is 
picked up in the convention hall. Mr. 
Connell paid tribute to Robert L. Jones 
for his past service in this work, Mr. 
Jones having served as chairman of 
the Sales Congress committee for the 
past eleven years. At the same time 
the chairman complimented Mervin L. 
Lane for the splendid job he did on the 
same committee this year. He then 
turned his attention to the program of 
the day and introduced Holgar J. John- 
son, general agent for the Penn Mutual 
Life in Pittsburgh since 1928, as the 
first speaker. 


Predicts Record Sales 


Holgar Johnson lived up to his in- 
troduction and general reputation as 
being one of the most brilliant young 
life insurance men in the country. His 
dynamic delivery was reminiscent of 
the masterful platform appearance he 
made last September at the national 
convention. His remarks were of a 
timely and optimistic nature. 

Salesmen of life insurance companies, 
he declared, are living in a peculiarly 
trying time. The circumstances of the 
moment have restricted progress in the 
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Vervin L. 
Lane, Chair- 
man of the 
Sales Con- 
gress Com- 
mittee. An 
Exacting 
Job Well 


Done. 


never-ending job of increasing insur 
ance in force, but we all can see just 
over the horizon, and not far distant, 
the most promising era in life insur. 
ance selling ever presented to the busi 
ness. Mr. Johnson predicted that th 
next five years will show the greatest 
volume of production of new busines 
on record and that this volume will k 
sold largely by the upper strata of 
salesmen, the well trained, association 
member type of salesman. 

Then the speaker went on to explain 
why he looks forward to such a golden 
harvest in life insurance. Of the pres 
ent total of 109 billions of life insu 
ance now in force, he said, most of it 
has been sold during the past decade. 
Comparatively few of today’s insured 
know anything about insurance ben 
fits.. They have never seen an endow- 
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ment mature and few have ever seen 
death claims become payable. As time 
goes on the practical benefits of life 
insurance will be the picture that the 
word “insurance” paints in the mind 
of the public rather than “premiums” 
which the word now connotes to the 
fortunate millions of young and healthy 
insureds of the country. 

Mr. Johnson stressed, in this connec- 
tion, the wonderful service that the 
policy loan has rendered during the past 
two years and pointed out that every 
dollar so paid out has made grateful 
friends among those who needed and 
used those dollars. 


Want Dollar Value 


Another reason why policy sales 

should increase, according to Mr. John- 
gon, is that the American public has 
not so much money to spend as it for- 
merly was blessed with. Mr. Average- 
man has recently found his income cut 
by approximately eighteen per cent and 
assuming that he formerly enjoyed a 
surplus above necessities of twenty per 
cent, he now finds that surplus almost 
wiped out. Reduced standards of liv- 
ing might bolster up the surplus by an- 
other eight per cent, but the former 
“yelyet” in considerably pared. Then, 
says Holgar Johnson, the public cannot 
afford to play with stocks and bonds. 
The public will have to have and will 
demand the most financial security per 
dollar that can be purchased and the 
answer to that demand is life insur- 
ance. 
Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel for the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was 
asked to step up from the audience at 
this point. Major Hull had just com- 
pleted a swing around the United 
States on a tour of speech making and 
was scheduled to leave for another 
eight-day trip the next day. He said 
“Hello.” 

William Dunsmore, Equitable Society 
general agent in New York and active 
C.L.U. booster, spoke a few words in 
behalf of the N. Y. U. life insurance 
course and urged members of the as- 
sociation to give it their full support. 
He reminded that this course would 
equip anyone with the life insurance 
knowledge necessary to pass the C.L.U. 
examinations and that a recent sur- 
vey shows that a fifty-dollar invest- 
ment in a C.L.U. degree will pay one 
thousand dollars to the holder during 
the first year. 

Then followed that ever popular con- 
vention feature, “Sales Resistance,” 
staged by Louis Paret and Edwin R. 
Sumner, Provident Mutual Life repre- 
sentatives in Camden and Philadel- 
phia. This comedy sketch, in which 
the agent for the “Problem Mortality 
Company” makes the prospect beg for 
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an interview and tries to evade the 
actual sale because the time consumed 
is jeopardizing his number of calls per 
day record, has been presented at a 
number of meetings, including the 
national convention, and never fails to 
bring down the house. 


Albert Hirst, 
Counsel for 
the New 
York State 
Assn. of Life 
Under- 
writers. 
“Protected 
Proceeds.” 


The destructive forces of fear and 
how they can make a failure of any 
salesman was the theme of a fine ad- 
dress by Raymond C. Ellis, Home Life 
general agent in New York. He will 
win or lose in the first few moments 
after he enters’ the prospect’s room, 
said Mr. Ellis. It is not that he does 
not know enough, or that his approach 
is wrong in a tangible way. It is 
merely and tragically that he radiates 
fear and lack of confidence. Such an 
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attitude naturally inspires kindred 
emotions, and the sale is lost. 

Mr. Ellis also followed his theme 
to a logical conclusion and offered con- 
structive advice as to a _ remedy. 
Think in positive terms. Rehearse the 
entire presentation in your own mind, 
and see it as a complete success. Do 
this immediately before contacting the 
prospect, and learn to entertain no 
other frame of mind. The human 
mind, the speaker reminded, is capable 
of thinking about only one thing at a 
time. Cultivate a healthy mental atti- 
tude and don’t allow your mind to 
wander from the standard while work- 
ing. Following Mr. Ellis’ talk, the 
meeting was adjourned for lunch. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was opened 
promptly at 2 o’clock by President 
Connell, who read a telegram of “best 
regards” from “Pete” Frazier, vice- 
president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life and a former president of the New 
York association. He also introduced 
to the assembled convention T. R. Fell, 
State Mutual general agent in New 
York and also a past-president of the 
local association. ’ 

The first speaker on the program 
was introduced by Julian S. Myrick, 
past-president of the Managers Asso- 
ciation, New York, as well as past- 
president of both the State and local 
life underwriters associations. He has 
been active in furthering constructive 
life insurance legislation both in the 
State and in Washington, and it was 
fitting that he should present Albert 
Hirst, counsel for the State Associa- 
tion, with whom he has often labored 
for the cause of sane life insurance 
laws. Mr. Myrick also took occasioa 
to remind the audience of the great 
record of the life insurance companies 
during the depression when the cash 
disbursements were instrumental in 
minimizing the serious position in 
which business and the public found 
itself. He invited the city agents to 
attend the coming convention of the 
State association, to be held at Buffalo, 
the Statler Hotel, on May 13. 

Albert Hirst, who earned the money 
to finance his law-schooling by selling 
life insurance, with the Mutual Benefit 
Life, gave a review of the provisions 
of Section 55-A, the New York law 
which makes secure from the claims of 
creditors the proceeds of life insur- 
ance. He reminded also of the pro- 
visions of Section 15 of the Personal 
Property Act, which exempts such pro- 
ceeds even from the claims of creditors 
of the beneficiaries and he stressed the 
favorable position life insurance occu- 
pies in the eyes of the legislators. 
While it is the intention of all hon- 
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orable folk to pay their obli- 
gations, and while no life in- 
surance man will encourage 
otherwise, nevertheless, de- 
clared the speaker, it is grati- 
fying to have the lawmakers 
say that the integrity of life 
insurance benefits is of greater 
importance than the payment 
of debts. 

Mr. Hirst related also the 
history of a recent court de- 
cision which broadened the in- 
terpretation of Section 55-A 
when: the court exempted 
from the claims of creditors 
the proceeds of a disability 
contract. This case - (Whit- 
man vs. Littlefield) ruled in 
favor of the insured even 
though the debt had been con- 
tracted prior to the enactment 
of Section 55-A, which went on the 
books in 1927. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the day was instituted at this 
point. This was a series of five min- 
ute sales talks by well known young 
life insurance salesmen, a number of 
whom are members of the Million 
Dollar Producers Club. These were 
necessarily of a brief, snappy nature 
and gave an idea as to a method of 
approach, or an idea which might be 
applied to rush the closing of a case, 
or even a general suggestion of the 
entire procedure. 


Five-Minute Talks 


Talk number one came from Charles 
B. O’Connell, second in the list of 
Aetna leaders in New York during 
1931. “It’s all done with a smile,” 
declared Mr. O’Donnell. He said he 
joined the local association when he 
first entered the business and got the 
idea of the paying qualities of cheer- 
fulness from a speaker at one of the 
first meetings he attended. He tells 
the prospect he is buying “peace of 
mind.” He writes 50 per cent of his 
business after hours in the home of 
the prospect. Smile, he advised, it 
helps to dispel fear as condemned by 
Ray Ellis. 

E. V. Carbonara, leader of the 
State Mutual Life in New York last 
year, sees a big difference between 
needs and wants. Wants govern most 
buying so he shows the prospect how 
life insurance will take care of those 
wants—things he would like to have 
but will never even approach without 
a financial plan. Life policies fill the 


gap between wants and possession. 
Don’t be too persistent about the kind 
of policy the man should have, but 
find out what he intends to accomplish 
and show him how your company can 
guarantee this purpose for him. 





Experts on Sales Resistance 





Louis Paret and Edwin R. Sumner, Well Known Comedy 
Sketch Team, Provident Mutual Life Representatives 


Get the prospect to lower his guard, 
advises John Brady of the Guardian, 
a consistently large producer. Usually 
the man on the other side of the desk 
will start the interview off with some 
manner of declination. “Have enough” 
is the most common objection. That is 
all right. No intention of selling any- 
thing. Just wanted to offer his ser- 
vice, discuss the problems. Maybe he 
can suggest something of interest. And 
then he waits for the prospect to renew 
the conversation. From there on the 
interview is in his own hands. 

A chart illustrating the advantages 
of life insurance in the conduct of a 
business was utilized by Frank Lane, 
Home Life, New York. In a business 
insurance approach he stresses the 
vital points in the success of any 
business, three points. They are: 
Capital, Labor and Brains. The first 
two named are insured. The last 
often is not insured, although 80 per 
cent of all profits come from the third 
source. He says that the graphs will 





The Banquet 


The annual banquet of the New 
York Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation drew a representative at- 
tendance, but not equal to the 
great turnout of last year. Fred- 
erick Richardson, U. S. manager 
for the General Accident, Fire 
and Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., 
Philadelphia, was prevented from 
filling the principal speaking role 
through illness, but hée.was ably 
represented by John A. Matthews, 
counsel for the same company, 
who appeared in his stead. 
Lowell Thomas, famous traveler, 
proved a keen delight to those 
who attended the function and 
heard him reminisce on his adven- 
tures in far away places. The 
usual superior brand of profes- 
sional entertainment was fur- 
nished. 

















answer any objection that cap 
be raised except “I can’t af. 
ford it.” And when they say 
that, he declares, I know that 
they are hot prospects fo 
business insurance because 
they need it so badly. 

One of the big problems of 
every salesman is getting ip. 
terest. W. M. McDaniels 
National Life of Vermont, 
demonstrated that it can be 
done when it came his turn to 
speak. He advanced to the 
center of the platform with a 
red apple in _ his hand 
“Catch,” he said, and tossed it 
to an occupant of a front seat, 
Everybody looked. He gets 
the prospect to discuss mar. 
ket trends. Wouldn’t yon 
like to have some of these and 
these issues at present levels if you 
could afford to invest? Then he fol- 
lows up with a bond of his own which 
he compares, point by point, with the 
best of those listed on the exchange. 
Bonds that pay 12 per cent when 
needed. 


Placing A dditionals 


Felix Levy, Penn Mutual, finds both 
placing additional business and selling 
old policyholders profitable practices. 
Placing additionals takes care of re 
selling at some future date something 
that is already sold and the old policy- 
holder is a fine prospect both because of 
the confidence he already has in you 
and because the home office is not # 
apt to reject his application. Make it 
plain, he advises, to the client that he 
is a very fortunate man to be able to 
get life insurance. 

Some gilt edge ideas, also, on plac 
ing additionals, were dispensed by Bob 
Manheimer, Equitable Society. Above 
all, don’t underestimate a man’s ability 
to purchase. You are prone to make 
the figure too low. He cited a number 
of cases of additionals running int 
heavy money in which the prospett 
took the suggested amounts. And keep 
going back. There are all kinds 
happenings which make new insurance 
possible and necessary. You hav 
entree so why neglect your best am 
easiest prospect? Sell examinations. 

There are just two ways of gettin 
property and while all of us enjy 
spending, saving is the devil of a j@ 
for anybody, says Arthur Youngmal, 
a million dollar salesman for t& 
Mutual Benefit Life. 
the prospect some simple charts ® 
letterhead paper, how saving with lift 
insurance has advantages over the #& 
cumulation of even the best comme 
cial stocks and bonds and how it works 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Life Agent’s Brief for 1932 
Off the Presses This Week 


Twenty-fourth Annual Publication of Book of Essen- 
tial Information Contains Many Exclusive Features 


The 1932 edition of the Life Agents 
Brief, containing essential information 
arranged in a manner not obtainable 


in any other publication, makes its 
24th annual appearance this week. 
This popular pocket reference book, 
consolidating premium rates, surren- 
der values, and net costs of. policies 
issued by more than 150 life insurance 
companies, retains its same size in 
spite of the fact that a number of 
new features have been incorporated 
in it. 
Largest Circulation 


In addition to containing all infor- 
mation that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to appear in such a publication, 
the Brief contains a number of tables 
peculiar to itself, the inclusion of 
which has given it the greatest circu- 
lation of any book of its kind. In 
1931, in spite of the fact that more 
Briefs were printed than ever before, 
the publishers on April 18, 1931, were 
compelled to hurriedly send this mes- 
sage to managers and superintendents 
who had ordered quantities of the 
Briefs for their agents: “The Life 
Agents Brief is sold out—exhausted— 
no more copies available—we have 
orders that we cannot fill—kindly rush 
back to us any extra copies you may 
have.” 


Dividend Data 


One of the exclusive tables in the 
1982 brief is designed to assist an 
agent whose company has decreased its 
dividend scale. This is a comparative 
showing of the projected dividend scale 
released by the companies in 1922 
a against the actual dividend scale 
paid by them. The comparison gives 
each year separately and it is inter- 
esting to note that all the companies 
included in the table exceeded their 
Projected scale by a wide margin. Each 
year, from 1922 to 1932, is shown with 
& summary of the difference in the 
amount projected and actually paid. 

A feature that won wide commenda- 
tion for the 1931 brief and one which 
will reappear in the 1932 brief is the 
showing of net costs for a 20-year 
Period, for ordinary life, for 20-pay- 
ment life and 20-year endowment, for 
odd ages (that is, every other year 
from 15 to 65) was shown for the lead- 
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ing companies with a breakdown giv- 
ing the total premiums paid, total 
dividends received, the net cost, the 
average yearly cost, the cash value, 
the net cost, if surrendered and the 
average yearly cost. 
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The advantage of showing informa- 
tion under subject headings rather 
than company, in effect throughout the 
brief is best illustrated in the section 
tabulating policy provisions. So simply 
are these tables arranged than an 
agent or his client running his eye 
down the exposed page, can immedi- 
ately ascertain the varied nature of 
the contracts offered. Likewise this 
arrangement gives the agent selling 
points that usually pass unnoticed. 
Other tables in this class are Annual 
Dividends Payable in 1932 on Fully 
Paid Life Policies, Rates of Interest 


(Concluded on page 18) 








“The Week After Sixty” 


Attractive New Booklet Paves Way for Sale 
of Old Age Retirement Life Insurance 


T is safe to venture that the strenu- 

ous and eventful days of 1930-31 

and ’32 will have done more to 
cause young and middle age men to 
think about financial security in old 
age than all the savings bank propa- 
ganda accomplished all through the last 
quarter of a century. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in his most inspired moments: 
never wrote a thrift reminder so po- 
tent as that penned in the history of 
American business in recent months, 
nor coined a proverb to match the 
caution inspiring words, “Passes Divi- 
dends.” That is why life insurance as 
an investment and sales literature de- 
scribing this sterling property are both 
of interest to the public. And that is 
why, too, “The Week After Sixty,” has 
been published by The Spectator Com- 
pany. 

Vivid, Stimulating 

“The Week After Sixty” can be read 
in its entirety in three minutes. In 
the hands of many prospects it will 
occupy time running into hours. It 
will probe into a man’s heart and cause 
him to dream, to plan, and ofttimes to 
act. It is about the smartest approach 
conceivable for the man who would so- 
licit prospects on insurance for retire- 
ment uses. This booklet consists pri- 
marily of five photographic reproduc- 
tions, their portent rounded out by a 
few well chosen words on opposite 
pages. It concluded with a brief essay 
entitled “A Pension for Life at Sixty.” 
Vernon L. Thompson, who prepared 
the material for the book, tells how to 
use it in prospecting. The following 
procedure is suggested: 


The agent will select a group of not 
less than ten nor more than fifty pros- 
pects, preferably between the ages 25 


and 40, and earning from $3,000 to 
$6,000 per year. 

He will make the first call, in which 
he will present the book to the pros- 
pect with a very brief statement cal- 
culated to arouse the prospect’s interest 
in the booklet. This call should not 
take two minutes of the prospect’s 
time—preferably not more than one 
minute. 

On the second call, to be made within 
one week, the agent will open his in- 
terview by stating to the prospect that 
he probably is a great deal nearer to 
the accomplishment of the picture of 
old age independence presented in the 
booklet than he thinks he is. He will 
then show to the prospect an attrac- 
tively drawn up form for making an 
abstract of his present insurance estate, 
including the cash reserves that will be 
accumulated in his present policies at 
his age sixty, and also at sixty-five. He 
will propose that the prospect allow 
him to complete the abstract on his 
own policies, showing these projected 
cash reserves and the approximate 
amount of income his present policies 
may be expected to provide for him at 
60 or 65. 

Having completed the abstract, the 
agent will have all the information 
necessary for a return call in which 
he will attempt to sell the prospect 
enough additional insurance to bring 
the income value at sixty up to $100 
per month or such figure as the pros- 
pect’s standard of living may suggest. 

The additional insurance will be rec- 
ommended in such form as the pros- 
pect’s need and present insurance es- 
tate suggest. In view of the character 
of the times and in view of the old age 
income emphasis in the approach, most 
recommendations will be for income en- 
dowment at 60 or 65. 


These booklets may be obtained in 
envelopes ready for mailing in any 
quantity desired from The Spectator 
Company, 243 West 39th St., New 
York, at the following scale of prices: 
single copy, 25c.; 50, $8; 100, $13.50; 
500, $55; 1000, $90. 





















A Discussion of the 


A nnuity—A n Old, But 


Only Recently Pofular- 
ized, Human Necessity 


By 


ANNE RUSSELL DALEY 


N investment means the laying 

out of money productively. 

This does not necessarily imply 

that money should always be placed so 

that it might earn more money, or that 

one should think of the word “invest- 
ment” in terms of percentage yield. 

Money may be invested to secure 
freedom from care, peace of mind, edu- 
cation, leisure, recreation, and other 
satisfactions. Is money not laid out 
productively if these satisfactions are 
achieved? 

How can we invest money and be 
sure that it will continuously furnish 
the funds with which to obtain these 
things? 

One investment that has endured 
throughout the centuries is the An- 
nuity*or Guaranteed Life Income. The 
terms are synonymous as both perform 
the same function. The fundamental 
difference is in the plan by which they 
are accomplished. 

Modern underwriting has developed 
a variety of contracts to supply present 
day needs, so no matter by what name 
they may be called or by what method 
the income is created, if they guaran- 
tee a life income, the underlying prin- 
ciple is the annuity. 

The annuity income may begin one 
month from the date of purchase, de- 
ferred for a given period, arranged by 
one person for the benefit of others, or 
purchased for several persons under a 
blanket contract, guaranteeing to each 
a life income. These forms require no 
medical examination. Annuities that 
are created by means of life insurance 
require proof of insurance eligibility. 


What Is an Annuity? 


An Annuity is the investment of 
money to secure a certain life income. 

The essence of an Annuity is that a 
person will, under a written contract, 
receive regularly a fixed sum of money 
as long as he can personally use it— 
during his lifetime. 

The Annuity is one of the oldest 
known investments, dating back to the 
Middle Ages, with the satisfactory ex- 
perience of centuries behind it. It has 
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always been a popular investment in 
older countries. 

The first recorded Annuity in the 
United States was in 1761, and from 
that time on, the “Annuity Market” in 
this country has gradually and stead- 
ily been on the upward trend. There 
are thousands of people in this country 
today who are enjoying annuity in- 
comes with a sense of satisfaction and 
security. 


Exclusive Benefits 


It has been only during the past 
twenty-five years, however, that there 
has been a very marked increase in the 
purchase of annuities, especially by 
men and women of large affairs who 
appreciate their substantial and ever- 
lasting qualities, and wish to include 
among their holdings one type of se- 
curity that will not depreciate and will 
furnish by contract a fixed sum of 
money regularly. 

The annuity contract is the only 
document known that guarantees to 
pay to the end of life at stated inter- 
vals a fixed and unshrinkable income. 
Under certain provisions, it cannot be 
bartered, sold or transferred. It be- 
longs distinctly to the individual for 
whom it is purchased. “During the 
lifetime of the Annuitant” the income 
must be paid. What more could one 
ask? No matter what the vicissitudes, 








whether they be strikes or industrial 
upheavals, failure of crops or failure 
of banks, stocks passing dividends o 
bonds defaulting interest, family trov- 
bles and debts, real estate depreciating, 
panics and commercial failures, the at 
nuity income has always been forth 
coming. The contract is iron-bound 
and inflexible. 

Many people have the impression 
that the investment in an annuity 
means that there will be no return o 
any part of the money invested in event 
of death. Only certain types of At 
nuities are based on this principle 
There are all sorts of special forms 
issued by different companies that com 
tain guarantees. 

One particular form of contrac 
which is underwritten by a number @ 
institutions guarantees, after a stated 
period of time, to return both principal 
and interest compounded, or at te 
maturity of the contract, the purchase 
may elect instead a guaranteed lif 
income. 


“Gilt Edge” Security 


This type of security is in eve) 
sense, a “gilt-edged investment.” It 
has all the essentials of a “prime ® 
curity,” safety of principal, reasonable 
ness of interest accretions—money oF 
tinuously earning more money—to 
stantly and consistently appreciating 
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INVESTMENT? 


value. It is in every sense a liquid 
investment because it has a definite 
guaranteed value from the date of 
purchase, and an increasing cash value 
for every year thereafter. It is pur- 
chased outright by the payment of one 
single sum of money, or it may be paid 
for by annual installments. 

Sometimes a wealthy man will say, 
“J can accomplish the same thing by 
investing my money in prime securi- 
ties.” He loses sight of the fact that 
even prime securities have no fixed 
market value, or that they may be 
called and other offerings made where 
the yield is not so good, or that circum- 
stances over which he has no control 
may force him to use these prime se- 
eurities to bolster up something else 
that is tottering. 


A Well-Organized Estate 


The perfect pattern of a large, well 
organized estate would include among 
its other sound investments, securities 
that agree by contract to furnish life 
incomes to its beneficiaries, and a lump 
sum of money for the use of the estate 
when it may be needed. If it should 
be needed in the indefinite future, then 
what is the answer? What investment 
has a fixed value in the indefinite fu- 
ture? Who can enter into a contract 
to deliver a definite amount of money 
at an indefinite future date? Or can 
enter into an agreement to deliver a 
regular non-depreciating income to a 
person as long as he lives? 


Single Payment Annuity 


One arrangement that has appealed 
to people of large means is to buy a 
Single Payment Annuity for the bene- 
fit of a young beneficiary, the income 
to begin in middle age, and the pur- 
chaser to control all equities in it dur- 
ing his lifetime, the investment stead- 
ily growing in value, compound inter- 
est continuously mounting up. He fig- 
ures that so far as he can see into 
the future, other arrangements he has 
made will supply all wants or needs, 
but he cannot through any other means 
guarantee a fixed income for many 
years ahead. He may have reasons 
for keeping the transaction from the 
knowledge of the one he wishes to bene- 
fit. Sometimes this is desirable and 
can be done. 

For instance, a man may not want 
his children to know that when they 
attain the age of fifty, that they are to 
receive life incomes. This knowledge 
may be a barrier to the development 
of industry and initiative, but he de- 
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“Passive resistance” 


is the hardest to break down. 


Tw GS 


The professional underwriter does not obviously force a sale. 


He leads his prospect to buy voluntarily. 


~~ Se 


“And now we have Faith, Hope and Annuities, but the greatest 


of these is Annuities,” 


—The Author 





sires to make certain that in the time 
of life when everyone should be finan- 
cially free, that they will not be de- 
pendent on relatives or friends. 

Imagine yourself, no matter how 
affluent you are, or how successful you 
have been, receiving a letter from a 
life insurance company, enclosing a 
check payable to you, and stating that 
it is the first monthly instalment under 
an annuity arrangement that your 
father or mother had made for you 
when you were a small child, and that 
you will receive this same amount every 
month as long as you live. 


Guards Against Unforeseen 


Parents have made what they 
thought was more than ample provi- 
sion for their children, using every 
safeguard within their knowledge, yet 
circumstances over which neither they 
nor their trustees have had control 
have either altered or wiped out en- 
tirely those well laid plans. Such 
things have been known to happen. Is 
there anything sadder than middle- 
aged gentle people, men or women, in 
“reduced circumstances” perhaps liv- 
ing on the bounty of sons or daughter- 
in-laws, or in dingy hotels, even fur- 
nished rooms, eking out a dreary ex- 
istence? 

The country is full of such people. 
Would it not be well then for every 
well organized large estate that has to 
take into consideration the provision 
of income for the future of its bene- 
ficiaries to include among its other 
plans and gilt edged securities “surety 
bonds” as it were against such con- 
tingencies? 

Countless tragedies would have been 
rT The accompanying article is tliat Te 
for its manifest value as sales promo- 
tional material in the Annuity field, It 
has made available in leaflet form 
suitable for direct mail uses and may be 
obtained from The Spectator Company, 
243 West 39th St.. New York, at the fol- 


lowing scale of prices: 50, $2.50; 100, 
$4.50; 500, $18.00; 1000, $30.00; 5000, 














$120.00; 10,000, $225.00. - 


averted, great misery and anxiety pre- 
vented and a calmness of mind secured, 
if part of the huge profits of the past 
had been invested in annuities. The 
plan operates more efficiently than any 
other income arrangement, for it is per- 
manent and indestructible. Where there 
is great wealth, it is judicious, a guar- 
antee for the unforeseen future; where 
means are limited, it is vital, for a 
small income helps a person to help 
himself. It is an investment in peace 
for the last years of life. 

And what is the security behind 
these annuities or life income con- 
tracts? 

Well managed life insurance com- 
panies that have for a century stood 
the test of every epidemic, financial up- 
heaval, and business depressions, and 
“Juring wars and rumors of war” 
have promptly met every obligation. 


Back of the Annuity 


These institutions are today standing 
solid and firm with an amazing equi- 
librium as to the present and with no 
anxiety as to the future, because they 
are founded on well tested principles 
and are managed with wisdom and 
foresight. Their investments are not 
made for today nor for tomorrow, but 
for years in advance, constantly super- 
vised by law and watched with a jeal- 
ous care. 

Life insurance companies are not 
forced to seil securities in a depressed 
market in order to have ready cash. A 
constant stream of money is flowing 
each day into their treasuries from the 
policyholders of last year and the years 
before last, and from applications for 
new insurance coming in every day. 
They can afford to wait for recovery 
and not be impaired by waiting. 

Such is the security behind your an- 
nuity contract. Such a contract is the 
purest form of investment—a guaran- 
tee of permanent maintenance. 








Richard M: Hobbie, 
chairman of the board of the All 
States Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., has resigned his 
position with the company, which will 
not be filled henceforth as, according 
to President Ben W. Lacy, the post 
was created solely to honor and rec- 
ognize in a fittingly dignified manner 
Mr. Hobbie’s worth and value to the 


company. 


Athur S. Holman, 


San Francisco Manager for the Trav- 
elers and second vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been selected to act in the 
capacity of convention treasurer, in 
addition to the chairmanship of the 
finance committee. The committee 
chairmen held a meeting at the con- 
vention headquarters in.San Fran- 
cisco, March 14, and selected alter- 
nates and assistants. 


7. = * 


H igh fraternal honors 


have been conferred upon Dr. 
C. W. Haentschel, representative 
of The Great-West Life Assur- 


ance Company at Haileybury, Ont., 
who was recently elected Grand “Z” 
of the Grand Chapter Royal Arch 
Masons of Canada. It is the highest 
honor in the gift of Royal Arch 
Masons. 

x © * 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, 


editor of publications of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
is on an extended trip, inaugurating 
the company’s new prospect service in 
agencies of the mid-west. The 
prospect service is now being offered 
on a nation-wide basis as a part of 
the company’s sales promotion activi- 
ties for 1932. The cities on Mr. 
Mathus’ itinerary are: Syracuse, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Grand Rapids, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Davenport. 


Life Insurance 


“OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Cnaehatiis J. Shea, 


president of the State National Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been elected president of the 
Arcade Business Association. The 
association is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of business concerns with 
offices or stores in the Arcade Build- 
ing, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


,7™ directors of 


the Security Life and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., have 
elected Dr. Fred M. Hanes president 
to succeed George A. Grimsley, who 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. S. L. Booke was returned as 
secretary and treasurer. Four vice- 
presidents were named: C. C. Taylor, 
R. M. Story, E. P. Wharton and 
H. C. McQueen. Tully D. Blair, 
former agency manager for the Pilot 
Life Company, Greensboro, was 
elected a vice-president and agency 
manager, with offices in Winston- 


Salem. 
+ * os 


“_ P 

usiness can get 
some ideas from the principles that 
govern the life insurance field,” 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Assurance Society, told 
the Birmingham life underwriters in 
an address last week. “In life insur- 
ance there are no depressions, because 
the business is regulated on two car- 
dinal principles—the average length 
of life and an average interest on 
money. This explains why life in- 
surance can pay dollar for dollar 
while other businesses cannot,” Mr. 
Jones said. “When business adopts 
the long-time policy that regulates 
life insurance, then the depressions 
will be eliminated. We will not live 
to make a fortune one year only to 
lose it the next, but production will 
be so regulated that we operate 
throughout our life on an even keel, 
without the ups and downs.” 














F the New York Association of Lit 

Underwriters continue to expan 
their Sales Congress programs there js 
going to be some confusion as to jus 
which one of these meetings is the 
national convention. The one held lag 
week took on all the appearance of , 
meeting of the larger group, what with 
its well known speakers from here anj 
there. And the five-minute talks cer. 
tainly smacked of “Echoes from the 
Million-Dollar Round Table.” 

* at . 

NCE again, listening to “My Way’ 
QO ideas of successful selling, I was 
amazed at the variation of sales philos. 
ophy and method. Each leader has his 
own notions, often directly opposed to 
the spoken advice of others, but they 
all meet on common ground at the end. 
They do sell the policies, and after alj 
I figure a man is a success in the life 
insurance business if he can write a 
lot of business that is acceptable toa 
hard working bunch of home office un- 
derwriters and medical men. 


* * ~ 


OLGAR J. JOHNSON was one of 
H the featured speakers at the New 
York meeting and in the course of his 
remarks he paid a very fine tribute to 
the deserving members of the life in- 
surance selling forces. He said, om, 
still better yet, perhaps, quoted some 
other sales authority for the statement 
that the better trained life insurance 
salesman represents the highest type 
of selling known to American busines. 
But you have to be good to warrant 
this praise. There is a certain upper 
strata of agents who qualify and wh 
write most of the business that is pre 
duced each year. 

= - * 

OARDING will cease to be a prob 

lem, except with respect to th 
bootlegging and allied industries, whe 
this upper strata has been deepenel 
by the addition of another five or 
thousand C. L. U. men. Dr. Bailey, 
economist of The Travelers, reminded 
New York agents of the business that 
anti-hoarding can produce. Not # 
the hoarding is done by the ignoramt 
foreigner, said Dr. Bailey, and the hid 
den cash is not all in mattresses. He 
told of how a broken water hydramt 
flooded the basement of a Boston bank 
inundating some of the lower safe de 
posit drawers. The removal of the 
contents of those boxes disclosed ov 
$600,000 in gold and currency! 
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ORDINARY 


Life Sales Below 
Last Year’s Record 


Dropin Production of Over 
Eight Per Cent Reported 
for Month of February 


New YorK, March 15.— 
New life insurance produc- 
tion in February was 8.6 per 
cent less than in February, 
1931. The aggregate for the 
first two months of this year 
was 1.2 per cent below the 
amount for the same period 
a year ago. Industrial in- 
surance was the only class to 
show a gain in February, in- 
creasing 5.6 per cent over the 
February amount last year. 

These facts are shown by a 
statement forwarded today 
by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of 
Commerce for official use. 
The report aggregates the 
figures of 44 member com- 
panies having in force 82 per 
cent of the total insurance 
outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve com- | 
panies. 

For February, the total | 
new business of all classes | 
Written by the 44 companies 
was $833,324,000 against 
$911,937,000 during Febru- 
ary of 1931, a decrease of 8.6 
per cent. New ordinary in- | 
surance amounted to $577,- | 
633,000 against $599,462,000, 
a decrease of 3.6 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amount- | 
ed to $220,568,000 against | 
$208,888,000, an increase of | 
56 per cent. Group insur- 
ace was $35,123,000 against | 
$103.587,000, a decrease of 
66.1 per cent. 

For the two-month period, 
the total new business of 

companies was $1,778,- 
172,000 this year against $1,- | 
$00,272,000 last year, a de- 
Crease of 1.2 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted 
% $1,193.009,000 against $1,- | 
195,114,000, a decrease of | 
2/10 of 1 per cent. Indus- | 
ial insurance amounted to | 
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Life Insurance Representatives 
Protest Income Tax Increase 


American Life Convention Legal Staff in Washington; 
Statutory Deductions Also Moot Point; Measure 
Characterized as Tax on Thrift of the Nation 


With a view of impressing on members of Con- 
gress and prominent Government officials the un- 
fairness of the provisions of the new Federal 
Revenue Bill applying to life insurance companies, 
the American Life Con- 


prominent members of 
vention are in Washington, 
D. C., this week. 


It has been estimated that 
the proposed bill if not 
amended would double the in- 
come tax that life insurance 
companies are obliged to pay, 
The measure not only in- 
creases the tax rate but also 
makes a drastic reduction in 
the reserves deduction. 

In the delegation that has 
gone to Washington in the 
interest of life insurance are 
the officers of the American 
Life Convention, members of 
the executive and finance 
committees and Harry L. 
Seay, president of the South- 
land Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Tex., who is 
in close touch with the tax 
situation. 

Life insurance takes the 
position that it should not be 
forced to carry an unfair 
part of the taxation burdens 
of the country, and that the 
proposed increases are a di- 


| rect challenge to thrift. 


The proposed Federal Rev- 
enue Act was the subject be- 
fore a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention’s tax 
committee in St. Louis, Mo., 
on March 11, and it was then 
decided that a delegation 
should be sent to Washington 


| to properly present life in- 


(Concluded on page 19) 








$438,120,000 against $423,- 
208,000, an increase of 3.5 
per cent. Group insurance 
amounted to $147,043,000 
against $181,950,000, a de- 
crease of 19.2 per cent. 





| 








Wm. C. Bawden Resigns 
as Association Mgr. 


Will Join Brokerage Depart- 
ment of Wells & Connell 
April 15 


An announcement of par- 
ticular interest to life insur- 
ance men of the metropolitan 
district is that of the resig- 
nation of William C. Bawden 
as executive manager of the 
Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, 
Inc., effective April 15, 1932. 
Bill, as he is known to most 
of the life insurance men of 
Greater New York will be 
associated with Wells & 
Connell, general agents of 
the Provident Mutual at 33 
Liberty Street. He will de- 

(Concluded on page 18) 


Wm. C. Bawden 





Philadelphia Ready 


for Sales Congress 


Program for Big Spring 
Rally to be Held at 
Bellevue-Stratford, ’24 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14. 
—J. Renwick Montgomery, 
who is often referred to as 
the best dressed genera! 
agent in Philadelphia and 
who is general chairman of 
the Tri-State Life Insurance 
Congress, to be held on 
March 24 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, predicts 
that the congress will see the 
greatest attendance in ten 
years and that it would not 
be surprising to see the fig- 
ures close to the 4000 mark. 

The program, which has 
been built around the theme 
of “Organizing the Seller to 
Sell,” is virtually completed. 
Here it is as it stacks up 
today: 

Morning Session 

Chairman: Louis F. Paret, 
president Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation Life Underwriters. 

Greetings by Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore. 

“Is C.L.U. a Badge of 
Merit?” by Walter A. Craig, 
vice-president, Philadelphia 
Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

“A.ILR. Route,” William 
H. Beers, general agent, New 
England Mutual, New York. 

“The Last Remaining Ad- 
venture,” W. Tresckow, Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. 

“Steps in the Sale,” John 
L. Wood, manager of educa- 
tion and sales promotion, 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany. 

Buffet Luncheon and Trust 
Forum, sponsored by the 
Managers Club of Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Un- 
derywriters, in cooperation 
with the Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

“Our Problem,” M. Nelson 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Sixzty-Ninth Annual Statement 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary of Directors’ Report for 1931 














Paid to Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries, $87,743,766.56 


Or $1,687,380.00 average per week (Including dividends totaling $19,585,230.38 
which represented the regular general scale employed for policyholders’ annual 


reduction of cost. ) 


New Insurance Paid-For, $624,132,060.00 


Equaling 94% of the total paid-for in 1930 
Insurance in Force, $3,612,880,300.00 An increase of 2'2% over 1930 aggregate. 





FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Bonds and stocks owned.... $180,490,552.00 
(Insurance Department 

standard of market valua- 

tion) 

Stocks owned are valued at 

$25,340,654.00, of which all 

but $3,773,675.00 are pre- 

ferred or guaranteed. 


Real Estate Mortgages held.. 297,366,058.16 





Loans on Company’s policies. _79,310,640.58 
Cash in banks and office, Real 

Estate, Interest and Rents 

due and accrued.......... 49 045,686.36 
Other admitted assets....... 15,065,195.99 
a Eee $621,278,133.09 


Policy Reserve............. $522,220,800.00 
Reserve for Dividends to pol- 








icvholders (payable in 

ST Sn.cwe bok chads Kup tac 20,692,929.83 
Death and Endowment 

Claims in settlement..... 4.259,982.82 
Deposits and other items 

awaiting order or not yet 

ag ee eee 19,899,385.11 
Prepaid premiums, interest 

and sundry items including 

reserve for taxes.......... 5.379,219.40 
Special Reserve for Asset 

Fluctuation and Amortiza- 

SD ii pang n 6s 6.4'w be-6 ob 5,000,000.00 
General Safety Fund....... 43,825,815.93 
Total Liabilities............ $621.278,133.09 


Increase of Assets during 1931, $37,156,319.68 


WALTON L. CROCKER 


President 


Over 370 offices in 37 states and jurisdictions are available for the life 
insurance service offered by this Company 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 
Far Ahead of 1931 


J. M. Spangler Now with 
Kansas City Life 


DALLAS, TEX., March 14.— | 


Hartford Co. Established alt |J- Max Spangler, assistant 


Time Record for Busi- 
ness in February 


| office of the Kansas City Life | 
He will | 
|be territorial supervisor in 
| Texas, 


In February the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, issued more 
insurance than in any previ- 
gus February on record, and | 
for the first two months of 
1932 its paid business is 29 
per cent ahead of the same 

in 1931. According | 
to the report, this substantial 
increase was due partly to| 
the opportunity offered the 
public to secure disability in- 
come protection before the re- 
vision of that benefit became 
effective, Feb. 15. 

The company also reported 
that the average premium 
per $1,000 of insurance was 
larger in 1931 than it was in 
1930 in spite of the fact that 
the schedule of premiums re- 
mained the same. This trend 
is continuing into 1932 and 
indicates that the public is 
hecoming more and more in- 
terested in the policy forms 
which cuarantee an income 
te the insured themselves at 
retirement age. 

The Phoenix Mutual fur-| 
ther stated that its increase | 
in business has not come| 
from any one section, but has 
been distributed generally 
throughout the 36 States in 
whieh it does business. 


Lamar Life Agents to 
Visit Mexico 


Star member of Lamar | 
Life Agency Club of Jackson, | 
Miss.. will go to Mexico City 
im August during their an- 
nual convention tour. This | 
announcement owas made | 
Saturday by Dr. J. O. 
Segura, vice-president and | 
medical director, following 
the chartering of the steam- | 
ship Atenas. 

| 
Columbian Mutual Manager 


Announcement of the ap- 
POmment of Carlton E. 
Stevens as Mississippi State | 
Manager of Columbian Mu- 
tual Life was made Saturday | 
by Lloyd T. Binford, Mem- | 
pais, president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Stevens 
“iperintendent of agencies 
for Standard Life of Jack- 
8 since the inception of the 


had _ been | 
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Sabian 


| manager of the O. Sam Cum- 
mings agency at Dallas has 
been drafted by the home 


Insurance Company. 


Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas and will main- 
| tain his offices in Dallas. 


Fidelity Appoints Sulier 


C. W. Sulier has been ap- 
pointed manager at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., by the Fidelity Mu- 
tual, effective March 15, 
1932. Mr. Sulier is well 
known in Lexington where 
he has been active in busi- 
ness for the past nine years. 


| 








ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Real Estate and Home Office Building 
Policy Loans 
Liberty Loan and Other Bonds 


Cash on Hand 
Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies 


All Other Liabilities 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Total Liabilities $ 7,760,A48242 


Gross Assets for Protection of Policyholders. .$ dn omy 
Deposited with State Department 
Surplus Protection to Policyholders 
Insurance in Force January 1, 1932 
(Paid Basis) 
Gains made over 1930 in every item. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 


“The Friendly Company” 
Frankfort, Indiana 
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cal and economic death is assured success. 


Missouri State Life Agent's multiple line 


America 


Life Insurance Conscious! 


America is more life insurance conscious today 
than ever before in the history of the country. 
Men are buying life insurance today for its invest- 
ment value as well as for protection. The Agent 
who is equipped to present a modernly arranged, 
sound life insurance program combining invest- 


ment for the future with protecton against physi- 


The 
. ‘Kit’ , 


provides just such a program. 


Life — Accident — Health — Group — 


Salary Savings 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Geo. H. Chace to Address 
Des Moines Agents 


George H. Chace, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., will address the 
Des Moines Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and guests at 
ailuncheon April 4, at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. Ernest R. 
Gray, president of the under- 
writers, has a letter from 
Mr. Chace in which the in- 
surance executive says he 
will talk on “The Life Under- 
writer’s Contribution to Re- 
covery.” Chace’s luncheon 
address will be an added fea- 
ture of the one-day sales 
congress to be conducted 
April 4 by Dr. Charles J. 
Rockwell, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Des Moines 
underwriters. 





Address St. Louis Agents 


J. S. Drewry, general 
agent in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company was the 
St. Patrick’s Day speaker 
before the Life Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
at the Statler Hotel at noon 
on March 17. His subject 
was “Why People Buy Life 
Insurance.” For the Mutual 
Benefit Life Mr. Drewry has 
developed its third largest 
agency and has under his 
jurisdiction ninety successful 
life insurance men. These 
agents have the highest 
average earnings per man in 
any agency for the company. 
He is one of the pioneers in 
the matter of life insurance 


Wm. C. Bawden Resigns as 
Assistant Manager 
(Concluded from page 15) 


vote his activities in cooper- 
ation with John Mumford 
and Eddie Simpson to the 
development of brokerage 
and surplus business for this 
well known agency. Graham 
C. Wells is past president of 
the New York association 
and also the National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers, while Clancy D. 
Connell is at present the 
head of the New York associ- 
ation. 


Developed Association 


Mr. Bawden entered the 
service of the association in 
February, 1929, succeeding 
Fred P. McKenzie as execu- 
tive manager. In sughtly 
more than three years as 
manager, he has been able to 
accomplish several improve- 
ments in cooperation with the 
officers and executive com- 
mittee. Dinner meetings un- 
der his direction increased 
in attendance from an aver- 
age of 582 in 1928-29 to an 
average of 779 in 1929-30 
and 850 in 1930-31. He was 
graduated from Columbia 
University in 1923. 





Field Agency Supt. 


Appointment of two field 
agency superintendents, 
Harry O’Steen and T. B. 
Harrison, by the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company was an- 
nounced this week by Dr. J. 
O. Segura, vice-president and 





as property. 





agency director. 


















pany. 


Phila. Sales Congress 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Bond, general agent, Trav- 
elers, Baltimore. 

Open Forum on current 
trust problems, William B. 
Bullock, trust officer, Provi- 
dent Trust Company, Phila- 


delphia. 
Chairman: Herbert L. 
Smith, secretary, Pennsyl- 


vania State Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

“Organizing Yourself,” 
James A. Griffin, assistant 
agency manager, Phoenix 
Mutual. 

“Partnership and Business 
Insurance,” A. H. Kollen- 
berg, agent, Mutual Benefit, 
Grand Rapids. 

John W. Yates, 


general 


In Spite of 
the Demand 


We are offering Monarch agency 
contracts only to full time men. 
Monarch agents work with both 
hands, selling noncancellable ac- 
cident and health and participat- 
ing life insurance in one Com- 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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agent, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Detroit. 

Theodore J. Grayson, di- 
rector of the evening and ex- 
tension schools of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will 
be toastmaster at the ban- 
quet. Speakers will be Fleteh- 
er W. Stites and Con Me 
Cole. Dancing will follow. 





Anniversary Campaign 


March 1 marked the open- 
ing of one of the biggest 
month’s drives for new busi- 
ness ever staged in the his 
tory of the Pan-American 
Life, according to Ted M 
Simmons, manager of United 
States agencies of the com- 
pany. The occasion for the 
drive is the fact that March 
is “President’s Month.” 














Life Agent’s Brief 


(Concluded from page 11) 
Payable on Proceeds of Policies, Poli- 


cies Paid Up by Dividends 
Both the Number of Years to 


Paid Up and the Number of Years to 


Mature as an Endowment. 
In addition to probable net 


insurance based upon the present divi- 


dend scale, a section of the 


given over to showing the actual costs 


and history of policies issued 
and 1917, which show average 


policies that have attained their fif- 


teenth and twentieth year. 


To facilitate comparison, the pub- 
lishers have taken one or more leading 
or feature policies issued by each com- 
pany and grouped them under the 
All modi- 
with jump premiums, 


heading “Feature Policies.” 
fied policies 
family income, retirement and 


Life Insurance 


contracts, together with their surrender 
values and unusual 
tabulated side by side. This segregation 
of policies whose very nature makes 
them competitive saves time in locat- 
ing the feature under discussion. 

In the section devoted to miscellane- 
ous data the new Brief shows U. S. 
Government premium rates and surren- 
der values, companies that issue non- 
medical insurance, a list of companies 
that -have discontinued writing dis- 
ability, companies that will continue 
to write disability, together with the 
sub-standard 
bank insurance, group insurance and 
new annual premiums, American Ex- 
perience 3 per cent and 3% per cent. 

For the agent whose company issue 
industrial or weekly premium insur- 
ance the new Brief lists all companies 
issuing this form of policy, and the 
amounts purchasable for five, ten and 


Showing 
Become 
costs of 
Brief is 
in 1912 


costs on 


new rates, 


annuity 


provisions, are 


insurance, 


book. 











twenty-five 
Infantile rates are likewise shown. 
For the first time in any publication 
the Brief will offer a consolidated rate 
table for intermediate insurance cover- 
ing all companies that issue this type 
of policy. This feature has been ® 
serted in response to a wide demand 
that an agent have under one cover 
rates for all forms of life insurance. 
The financial standing of the com 
panies engaged in the business at the 
close of the year 1931 and mortality 
tables, showing the actual as against 
the expected mortality, round out this 
all-important vest pocket book, a Very 
necessary adjunct to a life insurance 
salesman. 
dex that evoked such favorable com 
ment when it appeared last year bas 
been retained and enlarged in the ne® 
The selling price is $2, 
lesser prices for quantity lots. 





cents weekly premiums. 


The cleverly devised 
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Conservation Theme 
of Agency Meeting 


Field Force of Northwestern 
National Life Convene 
in Florida 


Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
March 12.—That 1932 is to 
be a conservation year for 
the Northwestern National 
Life was evident from the 
fact that that topic was the 
headline subject at the con- 
vention of the company’s 
agents which closed here to- 
day. A new method of stimu- 
isting conservation activity 
was announced in an address 
by Carl A. Peterson, super- 
vser of agencies, who pre- 
sented the company’s con- 
servation program. J. S. 
Hale, actuary, announced the 
new disability clauses, report 
ef which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

WwW. F. Grantges, agency 
Grector, who was the con- 
vention chairman, announced 
a sales plan for the new G. 
P. R. Pension Bonds. Dr. 
Henry Wireman Cook, vice- 
president and medica! direc- 
ter, presented a financial 


peogram for a doctor whose | 


imcome is the average as 
shown in a survey of the 
m@eomes of 6328 physicians 
ty the American Medical As- 
seiation. A discussion by 
W. F. Grantges and S. J 
Brarts, associate manager of 
the White & Odell Agency, 
@& the company’s Power 
Battalion was an interesting 
feature of the program. 

Dr. Henry W. Cook was 
wastmaster at the banquet 
teld on Friday evening. 


Qualified Leader 


T. D. Van Osdell, manager 
@ the Kansas City, Mo., 
manmch office of the Con- 
Gmental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis is the first 
mat of the company to 
gaify for the 1932 Cliv 
Gah He completed his 
j@eta in the first two months 
af the club year. 


Agpomted General Agent 


4. W. Hobbs has been ap- 
pamted general agent for the 


Cmtimental Life Insurance | 
Gmupany of St. Louis at! 


iffersom City, Mo. He has 


tem im the insurance and | 
™al estate business in the | 


“piel city for many years 
“tf bas a wide acquaintance 
@ Gat section of Missouri. 
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Protest Tax Rise 
(Concluded from page 15) 


surance views on the taxa- 
tion measure. 

Briefly, the pertinent sec- | 
| tions of the bill applying to | 
| life insurance raises the gen- | 

eral tax rate from 12 to 13 
| per cent and at the same! 
| time lowers the satutory de- 
duction now enjoyed by life | 
insurance companies on their 
income from interest, divi- 
dends and rentals from 4 per 
cent to 3% per cent of the 
mean of the reserve funds. | 

Further, the credit of 
$3,000 for companies with 
less than $35,000 of such in- | 
vestment income has had sub- 
stituted for it a credit of but 
$2,000 to apply to companies | 
with less than $10,000 of such 
investment income. The pro- 
visions are not retroactive | 
and would not apply to in-| 
come received in 1931. 

It appears that the burden 
of the proposed tax increase 
would fall most heavily upon | 





| which have but a small pro- 


portion of their funds in-| 
vested in tax-exempt securi- | 


ties. 

The estimate that the 
measure as it now stands 
would double the income tax 
burdens of life insurance 
companies is based on facts 
and figures obtained from a 
study of the latest available 
statistics on life insurance. 
This information will be pre- 
sented at Washington by the 
leaders of the American Life 
| Convention. 

The tax bill has already 
| been reported favorably by 
|the House Ways and Means 
|Committee and there is 
| grave danger that it may be 
passed unless the members of 
| the House and Senate realize 
| the dangers it presents to the 
life insurance industry. It 
| is interesting to note that, at 
the very moment that Presi- 
dent Hoover and other na- 
tional leaders are directing a 
campaign against the evils of 
(hoarding, there is before 
Congress a bill that strikes a 
hard blow against perhaps 
the country’s greatest bul- 
wark against hoarding—life 
insurance, the safest saving 
system yet devised. 


Marvin Mobley Moves 


The Marvin C. Mobley 
Agency, general agents for 
the Continental Life Insur- | 
ance Company, of St. Louis, | 
Mo., at Atlanta, Ga., has 
moved into larger quarters | 
{at 213 Grant Building. 
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NEW YORK LIFE’S 


RADIO 


PROGRAMS 
“Great Personalities” 


by FRAZIER HUNT 


March 22: A story about John Nance 
Garner, Congressman and 
Speaker of the House; a 
Texas boy who rose from 
humble surroundings to the 
second highest political 


office in the land. 


The agents of all companies are in- 
vited to tune in on our programs 
every Tuesday evening on 
any of the following 


stations: 


8:30 Central Time... . Chi 


“ ....Council Bluffs, la.(KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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Annual Statements January 1, 1932 
THE TRAVELERS | 
Hartford, Connecticut 
L. EDMUND ZACHER, PRESIDENT 
b 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY ti 
Sixty-eighth Annual Statement 4 
: AsseETs RESERVES AND ALL Oruer LIABILITIES : 
United States Government Bonds $70,932,415.00 Life Insurance Reserves . . .$537,068,053.57 ' 
Other PublicBonds . . . . 92,702,718.00 Accident and Health Insurance P 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . 79,758,966.00 Reserves. . . . . . 9,283,694.15 : 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks. 76,544,360.00 Workmen’s Compensation and 
Other BondsandStocks . . . 48,154,903.00 Liability Insurance Reserves 49,656,736.70 ” 
First MortgageLoans. . . . 115,921,897.85 ReservesforTaxes . . . . 3,512,128.55 f 
ee Other Reserves and Liabilities . 2,619,046.98 | 
Loanson Company’s policies. . 106,171,003.04 *Security Depreciation Reserve. 7,726,633.00 / 
Cashonhandandin Banks . . 12,103,472.32 SpecialReserve . . . . . 9,340,996.50 3 
Interestaccrued . . . . . 8,972,347.28 Capital. . . $20,000,000.00 > 
Premiums due and deferred . . 28,331,806.50 Surplus. . . 22,313,717.52 - 
AllOtherAssets . .... 251,306.36 42,313,717.52 ‘a 
Temes . 2 so BR ea Torar. . . . . . §$661,521,006.97 , 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Twenty-sixth Annual Statement - 
AsseETs Reserves AND ALL Oruer LIABILiTiEs 
United StatesGovernment Bonds $1,715,282.00 Unearned Premium and Claim a 
Other PublicBonds . . . .  2,165,135.00 Reserves. . . . . . $9,649,196.70 - 
Railroad Bondsand Stocks . . 3,119,595.00 ReservesforTaxes . ... 298,394.71 at 
Other Bondsand Stocks... 9,909,337.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities. 517,390.61 ah 
First Mortgage Loans. .. 312,500.00 *Security Depreciation Reserve. 661,853.00 - 
Cashonhandandin Banks .. 1,730,823.36 Special Reserve ..... 2,275 698.40 si) 
Premiums in Course of Collection 2,017,157.56 Capital. . . .$3,000,000.00 er 
Interestaccrued . .... 100,567.54 Surplus. . . . 4,667,918.04 m 
AllOtherAssets ... 54.00 7,667 ,918.04 
Tora... _ $21,070,451.46 Tora. . . . . .  $21,070,451.46 si 
—— ’ = — ur 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
Th 
Eighth Annual Statement 
Bea. Assets Reserves anp A Oruer Liasiuities ns 
United States Government Bonds $2,090,324.00 Unearned Premium and Claim bet 
Other PublicBonds . .. . 1,246,570.00 Reserves. . . . .  . $10,078,455.09 for 
Railroad Bondsand Stocks . . 2,755,528.00 ReservesforTaxes . .. . 256,770.09 wi 
Other Bondsand Stocks. . . 6,456,539.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities . 45,483.13 Th 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . 250,000.00 *Security Depreciation Reserve . 519,756.00 fit 
CashonhandandinBanks . .__ 1,756,259.49 SpecialReserve . . . . . _ 1,181,435.05 ‘lo 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,205,015.14 Capital. . . .$2,000,000.00 
Imterestaccrued ..... 129,835.06 Surplus. . . . 1,828,605.22 : 
AllOtherAssets . . . . . 20,433.89 3,828,605 .22 ¥ 
“> a 2 i oe a $15,910,504.58 =, oe $15,910,504.58 . 
* Basis of valuation of securities is the National Convention of Insurance Giicsinsioneve cahintions adjusted by cuaviny dnsvasiaiteh reseroes. 
MORAL: Insure in THE TRAVELERS - 
MORE THAN FIFTY FORMS OF INSURANCE AVAILABLE ' 
LIFE - ACCIDENT - LIABILITY - AUTOMOBILE - HEALTH - STEAMBOILER - COMPENSATION - WINDSTORM m. 
GROUP AIRCRAFT FIRE PLATE GLASS BURGLARY MACHINERY INLAND MARINE P 
TE 
M: 
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Northwestern National | 
Announces Innovation | 





Monthly Benefits Allowed for | 
Disability Resulting from | 
Accident Only 





A new feature, which the 
company points out has never 
before been issued in connec- 
tion with a life insurance 
policy, has been announced 
by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis in 
bringing out new disability | 
provisions. The new feature 
is a clause providing monthly 


benefits, $10 per $1,000 of 
insurance for total and per-| 
manent disability resulting | 


from accident only. It also | 
provides for waiver of pre- 
miums in event of disability 
resulting from either acci- 
dent or illness, and double 
the face of the policy in event 
of accidental death. 

In addition to the accident 
clause the company also an- 
nounced a revised waiver of | 
premium and a revised total 
disability clause—all to be 
effective March 15. 

The company’s revised dis- 
ability clause provides for 
waiver of premiums and 
benefits of $5 a month for} 
each $1,000 of insurance, dis- | 
ability to be considered per- 
manent if it continues for 
six months, payments to ac 
crue from the end of the fifth 
month. 

In the accident disability 
clause, disability is also con 
sidered permanent if it con 
tinues six months with bene- 
fits accruing from the end of 









the fifth month. 
The following table shows 
the annual premium rates 


for the new accident income 
benefit compared with those 
for revised. disability income 
with double indemnity added. 
The accident disability bene 
fit is not issued without the 
double indemnity feature: 


Annual Premium Rates 





Endow- Accident Revised 

ment Income Disability 

at Age 85 Benefit Income 
Age 25 $3.28 $4.35 
5.30 


35 3.97 
5.3 7.06 







30 Year 

ndowmen 

Age 25 2.95 $3.68 
35 3.86 4.99 
45 5.35 6.99 
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|} ment of D. Curtis Seamon as 


| have shown an 
| 203 per cent over the corre- | 





Association Executive 


W. Howard Cox, presi- 
dent of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati Ohio, was un- 
animously elected a mem- 
ber of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the regular meet- 
ing of that committee, on 





Friday, March 11. 











Joins Standard Life 


Thomas E. Hand executive 
vice-president and manager 
of Standard Life, Jackson, 
Miss., announces the appoint- 


a member of the home office 
agency of the company. 





Pyramid Life Expanding 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 
14.—The Pyramid Life In- 
surance Company has started 
the year with a rush of busi- 
ness which indicates that 
1932 may prove to be a ban- | 
ner year, Ben R. Hamilton, | 
vice-president and agency | 
manager, has stated. As an| 
example, he said, the Febru- | 
ary paid-for sales represent 
an increase of 242 per cent 
over February, 1931, and the 
first two months of 1932 
increase of 


sponding period last year 


Suit on Premium Tax 
Filed in Arkansas 





Continental Life Seeks to 
Restrain State on Retro- 
active Action 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 
14.—A. D. DuLaney, State 
insurance commissioner, has 


| been named defendant in a 


suit filed in Pulaski chancery 
court by the Continental Life 
Insurance Company in an ef- 
fort to restrain the collection 
of an increased State tax on 
the annual insurance pre- 
miums collected in Arkansas 
during 1931. 

The 1931 Legislature, by 
the passage of Act No. 235, 
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increased the tax from two 
to two and one-half per cent 
of the annual premiums. 

In the complaint which 
was filed in chancery court 
the plaintiff contends that to 
collect the increased levy at 
this time would have the ef- 
fect of making the act retro- 
active, hence void with refer- 
ence to the premiums col- 
lected last year. 

The insurance company re- 
cited that it offered to pay 
the two per cent tax, which 
was. refused by the insur- 
ance commission because of 
his contention that the tax 
should be on a basis of two 
and one-half per cent. The 
increase in the tax amounted 
to $297.11 on the premiums 
coliected by the plaintiff, it 
was shown. 





















































THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


| NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY—President 


INDEX—KEY to the TEXTS of the ANNUAL 
REPORTS of the MASSACHUSETTS INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSIONERS, 1855-1930 
(With Historical Data and [lustrations) 


HARRIET OTIS BOONE 
Compiler and Publisher 


A Reference Book of Permanent Value 


Endorsed by Insurance Libraries, Actuaries, Publicity 
Departments, Attorneys, Lecturers, Students and Re- 
. search Workers 


Single copy. cloth, $3.00 
Discount on stitched, unbound copies in quantity 


Address orders to H. 0. BOONE, Box 86, Alliston, Mass, 
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Over Eighty-one Years of Continuous Service 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


JANUARY 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens....... $5,633,699.71 
Loans to Policyholders, upon Security of Com- 
POT Te eee 5,740,193.00 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds... 6,312,276.90 
Beek Varese OF Meal Betate... .... 2... cccsccccess 4,180,812.75 
Cash in Office and Banks. : + 339,611.81 
eS owes clas cid Sede wame baa be mes 554,074.47 
Loans Secured by pledge of Bonds, Stocks or 

TED oS 4°% cnt ca eB Gade cdeece wees 42,891.70 
Net Life Premiums Deferred and in Course of 

SE OS, OE ee be ee 831,720.85 
i i CS, . a ccke cece ese eces 472,099.33 
Other Admitted Assets... .. 20,420.12 

Total Admitted Assets............sceeeees $24,127 ,800.64 


1, 1932 
LIABILITIES 


Reserves on Life Policies required 
Rs nn a ahs atch hols e bo 0 4 $21,213,758.13 


Reserves on Accident Policies re- 


I is a a's 6 as &0 @'0'6.5.0 54,818.04 
Life Premiums and Interest Paid in 

DE: wine dh & Gen son cows 0 315,861.96 
Reserved for Federal, State and 

other Taxes hereafter payable 113,960.36 
All other Liabilities............. 78,912.76 
Contingency Reserve for Investment 

EE “Caucdeccvccwcese 530,070.02 

TOTAL LIABILITIES ....... $22,307 ,381.27 
Capital Stock (fully paid)....... 1,000,000.00 
I cic cnciaetcoess 692,819.09 
Surplus Unassigned ....... 127,600.28 


Surplus as regards Policyholders. . 1 ,820,419.37 


$24,127,800.64 


TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 
IN FIVE YEAR PERIODS 































End of Each Admitted Premium Income Premium Income Total Income Life Insurance Life Insurance 
Fifth Year Assets Life Dept. Accident Dept. Premiums and Investment For Year In Force 
SRS ccccs $ 631,482.89 $ 231,584.71 $ 166,342.59 $ 431,922.67 $ 2,427,761.29 $ 6,495,776.70 
1916 1,351,896.99 399,196.34 214,183.79 689,472.41 4,381 ,206.19 13,525,607.64 
1921 3,695,192.97 1,231,935.00 264,663.09 1,696,203.89 9,939,786.16 39,510,770.28 
Se oveve 13,585,653.44 3,024,883.76 254,632.27 4,285,858.82 16,646,914.37 102,776,728.64 
ae 24,127 ,800.64 4,621,714.20 323,713.82 6,554,195.22 30,683,373.00 156,785,021.44 
——————— on 
Annuities 







AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 







A Peoria Life Agent's 
| Big Asset 


Among the fixed aims of the Peoria Life has 
always been this one: to make it worth a great 
deal to be able to say: “I am the Peoria Life 

agent.” Through its policy of thorough Service to 
. Policyholders, the Peoria Life has built up a good 
will of incalculable value to its representatives. 

In every community where the Company oper- 
ates, when people think of the Peoria Life, they 
remember how promptly its death claims are 
always paid—how its agents render every assist- 
ance to beneficiaries—how settlements are ap- 
proved and checks mailed within 30 minutes after 
receipt of proofs. 

The name of the Peoria Life suggests to the 
public its unusually liberal policies and benefits. 
It reminds them of its annual free health examin- 
ation. They think of its encouragement and co- 
operation in keeping their protection in force, 
its friendly, helpful attitude, its interesting bal- 
letins to policyholders and its Policyholders’ 
Month. 


Every transaction deepens the impression that 
the Peoria Life is consistenly giving a greater, 
broader service than was expected. Such a favor- 
able reputation for Service to Policyholders is one 
of the priceless assets of the Peoria Life agent. 








Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 
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Agents and Officials of the Provident Mutual Life Photographed at Their Recent Convention in Florida 





Texas Companies 
Progressed in 31 


Majority Showed Gains in 
Insurance in Force and 


in Admitted Assets 


Daas, TEX., March 15.— 
Despite the depression and 
the slumps in other lines of 
business, the Texas life in- 
surance companies make a 
profitable showing in 1931, 
according to reports made at 
the annual meetings of 
stockholders and _ directors. 
In practically all cases these 
reports showed the com- 
panies wrote more new busi- 
ness in 1931 than in 1930 
and that the assets, insur- 
ance in force and surpluses 
are greater now than a year 
ago. There were but few 
changes in the personnel of 
the officials’ families and 
these changes were in the na- 
ture of added directors. Re- 
ports were to the effect that 
the outlook for 1932 is 
bright and that indications 
are more business will be 
written this year than last. 

Policy loans are increas- 
ing, but not at the rate as in 
some sections of the country, 
the reports showed. Loans 
on homes and farms are nor- 


mal and few of these loan | 
holders are failing to pay | 


their installments. 

The reports of the South- 
land, Southwestern, Southern, 
Old Line Life, United Fi- 
delity, Gulf States, Texas Se- 
curity, Harvester Life and 
Great National Life of Dal- 
las showed anywhere from 6 
te 25 per cent increase in 
Rew business last year when 
Compared with 1930, and 
cmsiderable increases in 

in force, assets and 
surpluses. 

‘The National Standard 
Life of Dallas and Houston 





| 


| 


| 





and the Great Southern of 
the same places reported big 
increases in business in force 
and a good increase in 
amount of new business put 
on the books in 1931. The 
Seaboard Life of Houston 
reported a gain of 6 per cent 
in new business and an in- 
crease of 12 per cent in busi- 
ness in force. 

The American National 
and the Texas Prudential of 
Galveston both reported an 


increase in new business and 


amount of business in force. 
So did the Amicable at Waco, 
the San Jacinto of Beau- 


mont, the Western Reserve of | 
San Angelo and the Texas | 


Life of Waco. 


Central States Leader 


Leo W. Higley of Rolla, 
Mo., was the leading per- 
sonal producer of the Central 
States Life Insurance Com- 
pany during the month of 
February. He won the dis- 
tinction by a wide margin 
over his nearest competitors, 
B. W. Brant and Clarence 
Smith, both of Missovri. In 
addition Higley ranked first 
in business placed during 
February and is also setting 
the pace for the year to date. 
J. P. McBurney of Colorado 


jand R, L. Zigler of Califor- 


nia are his closest rivals for 
the last named honor. 


Will Not Sell Company 


Approximately 100 agents 
of the Occidental Life were 
informed last Saturday in 
San Francisco that there was 
no intention on the part of 
Transamerica Corporation to 
sell the company to other in- 
terests. This statement was 
made to the meeting by V. 
H. Jenkins of Los Angeles, 
vice-president of the com- 
pany, in the presence of A. 
P. Giannini, chairman of the 
Board of Transamerica and 
its subsidiaries, which in- 
cludes the Occidental Life. 











| How Life Insurance 


Is Sold Via Radio 


Of much interest as an 
example of the character of 
the insurance “sales talks” 
being used in the New York 
Life Insurance Company’s 
Tuesday evening radio pro- 
grams over the. NBC-WJZ 
network, is the statement 
made March 1 by the an- 
nouncer, Milton J. Cross, for 
the company. 

Said Mr. Cross, following 
Frazier Hunt’s biographical 
story of the noted scientist, 





Dr. Robert A. Millikan: 

“The New York Life is 
especially interested in the 
scientific career and achieve- 
ments of Dr. Robert Mil- 
likan because life insurance 
is based upon long and care- 
ful scientific research. 

“It is this scientific basis 
of Life Insurance that led 
Calvin Coolidge to say: ‘Life 
Insurance is as safe as any 
financial institution can be’; 
and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler to assert: ‘There is 
no better or safer investment 
in the world.’ ” 





ANTED 


Men Who Can Qualify as Branch 
Managers in New York and Ohio 


Capable, 


aggressive men 


to 


participate in an intense de- 
velopment of this promising 
territory. Must have a record 
of personal production and be 
experienced in the handling of 


men. 


JOHN M. HULL 
President 


BUFFALO 


FRANK F. EHLEN 
Director of Agencies 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1872 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Life Insurance 
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NDERWRITERS 


Business is good with National 
Guaranty Life. 


Your money is made on the poli- 
cies you SELL. National Guaranty 
policies are easy to SELL. 


Liberal agency contracts and lib- 
eral policy contracts account for 
our leading all California com- 
panies in new business in 1929 
and 1930. 


We can use a few more good men. 


National Guaranty Life 


James Oviatt Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


policies— 














The National Helps You 
Meet Today's Conditions 


A series of salable, low-premium extra-value 


A money-saving single deposit plan— 


A policyholders’ magazine that produces hun- 
dreds of closable leads each issue— 


A free, effective letter service— 


These are among the tools with which National 
salesmen are equipped to beat today’s buying 
lethargy. And they're doing it. 


National Life Company 


118 11th Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
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No Depression for This Man 





He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 


United Life and Accident Insurance 


Company 


Home Office: 


United Life Building 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 


by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect's 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20 





The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwriting 


by Walter Claf 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20 





C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and 


answers to the June, 1931, 
Degree examination. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10. 


ee 











ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 


—“ 
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North Carolina Cos. 
Plan Early Merger 





Colonial Life, High Point, to 
Join with Occidental Life, 
Raleigh 





ies | 


Laurence F. Lee, president | 
of the Occidental Life Insur- | 
ance Company, of Raleigh, 
N. C., announces the merger 
of the Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company, High Point, 
N. C., with the Occidental, 
subject to the approval of 
the stockholders of both com- 
panies at meetings to be held 




















Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 











has many prominent North | February, 
Carolinians associated with | marked 


showed a 
paid-for 


1932, 
increase, 
| production being $9,110,282 


ruary, 1931, a gain of $1,- 


on March 21. The consolida-| its management. The oper- 

tion of these companies has | ating territory of the com- |against $7,632,568 in Feb- 
the approval of Dan C.|Pany now embraces ten | 

Boney insurance commis- | States from Utah 





sioner of North Carolina. 
The combined companies | 


Atlantic Coast. 





to the 477,714 or 19.4 per cent. 


The company reports also 
that at the close of February 


will operate under the name | Connecticut Mutual Gains in | *®e*< were 933 full-time rep 


of the Occidental Life Insur- | 


ance Company, with Mr. Lee | 
as president, and will have | 
assets in excess of five mil- 
lien dollars. 

The Colonial Life Insur-| 


Paid-For Business 


Figures just released by 
Connecticut Mutual Life In- 


surance Company show that | 


paid-for business for the 


ance Company was organized | first two months of 1932 was 


at High Point, N. C., in 1924 $20,858,964 against $16,614, 
215 during the same period | 


and has been successfully | 
operating in North and South | 
Carolina and West Virginia} 
since that time. The Occi-/| 
dental has been in business | 
for more than twenty-five 
years and, like the Colonial, 





| 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and | 
Excellence in 


Life Insurance 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
—— SS 











in 1931, an increase of $4,- 
244,749 or 25.5 per cent. 


resentatives under contract, 
| the greatest number in the 
entire history of the com- 
| pany. 

= _ 


LeRoy Bowers Takes Quar- 
ters in Chrysler Building 


On May 1 Manager LeRoy 
| Bowers of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 












| York, will remove from 1819 
| Broadway to new quarters in 
the Chrysler Building, Forty- 
second Street and Lexington 
Avenue in New York City. 





John Hancock General Agent 


Appointment of Dan W. 
Flickinger to a partnership 
in the Indiana agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has been 
announced. He will be a 
partner with his father, E. 
E. Flickinger, who has been 
with the company’s Indiana 
agency for forty years. The 
new firm will be the E. E. 
add D. W. Flickinger. 





our agents. 


and success. 


Join Our 
Company and 
Gain a Friend 





CO;OPERATION, 





COMMONWEALTH 
CORDIAL 


And that is the kind of friend we are to our clients and to 


To every one of its men THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY means cordial cooperation, personal 
interest, and unlimited opportunity for security, satisfaction 


CommonweEActTH Lire Ins. Co. 
LovisvitLe, Ky 





A Friend in 
Need Is a 
Friend in Deed! 
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S more £ 
by Map (ead Up 


HAVE come to the conclusion that 
] the Bureau of Missing Persons must 
be an interesting and, at times, exciting 
place in which to work. I am not quite 
certain, however, that I could hold 
down a job there. Recently I took part 
in the search for a missing person. 
When, at the end of a week, the miss- 
ing person turned up I was several 
miles further from finding him, in 
spite of countless telephones, inter- 
views and theorizing with his other 
friends, than when I began. 

* 2 « 


HAVE read that for a person 

completely to disappear of his own 
volition in these days is an extremely 
difficult feat in spite of the vast amount 
of fiction written regarding such hap- 
penings. I no longer believe that. 
Barrington Deveren—my friend’s ini- 
tials with misguiding letters added to 
create the air of mystery—accom- 
plished it without the slightest effort, 
or for that matter, with no intention 
of disappearing and throwing his host 
of friends into confusion and alarm. 


+ > * 


NOTHER of Barrington’s friends 
put me on the trail which led 
nowhere. This friend had an engage- 
ment with Mr. Deveren which Mr. 
Deveren failed to keep and sent no 
explanation. That, to anyone who 
knows him well, should not have been 
at all surprising. The surprise would 
come if he remembered to keep an 
engagement. I always suspected that 
he writes down the various dinner, 
theater and other engagements he has 
made for some particular hour, puts 
them on slips in a hat and goes to 
whichever one he draws. Popularity 
has its difficulties, I suppose. 


* x * 


O with an ever widening circle of 

baffled investigators we tried to 
find Barrington, or to learn where he 
was. The earth might have swallowed 
him, the sea engulfed him, Like Enos, 
or whoever it was, he was not. Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday morning the hunt 
continued. Pebbles cast into the At- 
lantic would have brought us more in- 
formation than all our sleuthing accom- 
plished. Monday afternoon the tele- 
phone rang. Barrington had returned, 
unaware that he had even disappeared. 
What, I wonder, could he do if he 
really tried? 


Fire Insurance 








An Oklahoma 


representatives of stock fire insurance 
companies have been asked to co- 
operate actively in the movement 
inaugurated by the Oklahoma depart- 
ment of the American Legion for the 
relief of the unemployment situation 
in that State. Active in the work is 
Manager C. T. Ingalls of the Okla- 
homa Inspection Bureau, who is 
chairman of a committee composed 
of President Carl G. Lund of the 
State Fire Prevention Association, 
Frank C. Beazley, charman of the 
publicity committee, John Wilkinson, 
chairman of the speakers bureau and 
President Ancel Earp of the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurers. An 
intensive clean-up, paint-up and re- 
pair campaign has been adopted. Mr. 
Ingall’s committee has urged the local 
representatives of the stock fire in- 
surance companies to advise building 
owners in their communities to have 
necessary repairs made at this time 
which will provide work for carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, electricians and 
other mechanics and laborers. This 
will aid in eliminating fire hazards, 
thus making for economy, as well as 
providing employment for many now 
out of work. 
* * * 


sre Insurance World, 


of Calcutta, India, in January began 
the second year of its existence and 
in the February number, just received 
at the office of THe Spectator, 
proper mention is made of that fact. 
But, apparently the year has not been 
without some difficulties for the editor 
S. C. Ray, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ.S., 
notes that his motor car was seized 
by the police under Section 10 (4) 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance 
II of 1932, “on the alleged ground of 
the same being utilized ‘in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the pub- 
lic safety.” Another note carries 
some more bad news. It says: “Miss 





MATTE RS 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Jyotirmoyee Ganguli, M.A., Asso 
ciate Editor, Jnsurance World, has 
been sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment in connection with th 
Civil Disobedience movement.” 

* * * 


Judge H. S. Pomeroy 
of the Circuit Court last week handed 
down a decision upholding the con 
tention of the defendants that assess. 
ments made by the Board of Assess 
ors and the Board of Review om 
non-Illinois fire insurance companies 
were illegal and fraudulent. The de 
fendants had also contended that the 
authority granted in the Fire Insur- 
ance Act of 1869 was unconstite 
tional. Judge Pomeroy’s decision did 
not touch upon that question. The de 
fendants were the National Fire of 
Hartford and its afhliated companies, 


the Loyalty Group, the Dubuque Fire 
& Marine, Globe, Reliable, United 
American, Eureka-Security and Ab 
bany. The litigation involved th 
assessment made by Cook County, 


Illinois, against the net receipts of 
the fire insurance companies for th 
five-year period from 1923 to 19%, 
inclusive. 

* * * 


‘Ee year 1931 was 
a disastrous one for North Carolim 
so far as loss from forest fires we 
concerned. The division of forest 
of that State estimates that forest 
fire damage for that year was mor 
than four and three-quarter milli 
dollars, which was a million dollas 
more than the loss in 1930. 


* * * 
J. B. Levison, 
president of the Fireman’s Fust 


group of fire and casualty companies 
left San Francisco last week for # 
extended trip in the East which wi 
keep him away from the Head Offi 
for a month. 
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Arbitration Board 
Award Enjoined 


U. S. District Court Re- 
strains Enforcement of 


Award 


Cuicaco, ILL., March 14.— 
An important decision which 
opens the way for an insur- 
ance company to estop the 
action of an arbitration board 
when there is evidence of 
collusion between the board 
members and the claimants, 
has been made by the United 
States District Court at 
Springfield, Ill. 
granted a permanent injunc- 
tion on the petition of the 
Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany to restrain the enforce- 
ment of an award of $5,256, 
made against the company in 
behalf of Reilley Bros., Auto- | 
mobile Dealers of Alton, IIl. 


The court | 





When the company refused 
to accept the claim filed by | 
Reilley Brothers an arbitra- 
tion board was decided upon | 


and J. J. Rubenstein, a junk | surance companies, any divi- | plants. 


dealer, was nominated by the | 
claimants. The company | 
named Charles Strawn, of 
Alexander, Ill., but Ruben- 
stein delayed selection of | 
the third member when 
Strawn first refused to ac- 
cept a brother-in-law of one 
of the claimants and later 
one Robert Davis. 

On the sixteenth day, on | 
the order of the city court | 
at Alton, Davis was named 
the third member and 
Strawn refused to sit with 
the board. Collusion was 
charged. 

The board then voted the 
award, which was substan- | 
tially the same as the origi- | 
nal claim. The company, 
represented by Samuel Levin, 
of Chicago, went into the 
Federal Court for an injunc- 
tion and the matter went to | 
&master. His findings were | 
unqualifiedly in favor of the 
company. He not only found 
collusion but that the award 
Was excessive. 





Accordingly | time that such action has 


X 
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Insurance Department Bills 


Signed by Gov. Roosevelt 


ALBANY, March 16.—Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has signed 
the following bills, sponsored 
by the Insurance Depart- 
ment: 

Amending subdivision 1, 
section 129, in relation to 
consolidating fire or marine 
corporations, by striking out 
the provision that continua- | 
tion of the charter shall be 
for the time therein stated, | 
not to exceed the longest un- | 
expired term of the charter, | 
of one of the merging cor- | 
porations. (Chapter 138) 

Amending’ subdivision 5, | 
section 150, and repealing 
section 158, by providing for 
the perpetual duration of 
every marine insurance cor- | 
poration, its existence now 
being limited to thirty years, 
or to the time specified in its 
charter. (Chapter 139) 

Amending section 130, in | 
relation to guaranty and spe- | 
cial reserve funds of fire in- | 





dend paid contrary to the 
provisions of the section to 
subject the directors voting 
in its favor to joint and sev- 
eral liability to creditors to 
the extent of the dividends 
paid. Forfeiture of the char- 


| ter is now the penalty fixed 


by law. (Chapter 140) 
Amending section 12, in 
relation to fidelity and surety 
companies, by providing that 
no domestic corporation shall 
be authorized hereafter to 
transact only the kind of in- 
surance prescribed in sub- 
division 4, section 70, with a 
smaller capital stock than 


| $500,000, fully paid in cash, 


and making other provisions. 


| (Chapter 141) 


Governor Roosevelt also 
signed the bill of Senator 
Leigh G. Kirkland, amending 
the Agriculture and Markets 
law so as to provide for en- 
forcement of bonds given by 
operators of milk-gathering 
stations, manufactories and 
(Chapter 142) 











$39,824,622 


The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters reports 
that the fire losses in the 
United States last month 
amounted to $39,824,622. 
This compares with $39,- 
224,783 for January, 1932. 
For February, 1931, the 
loss was $41,776,051, 
marking a decrease of 





slightly. over two and a 
half million dollars, or 6 || 
per cent, last month com- | | 
pared with that of the 
same month last year. 
February was the eighth 
month in which the fire 
losses were less than for 
the corresponding month 
the year before. 











nent injunction to restrain 
the enforcement of the 
award, said to be the first 





the court granted the perma- | been taken. 
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Death of Nathan Klee 


CuicaGo, March 15.—Chi- 
cago lost one of its best 
known agency leaders last 
week when Nathan Klee, 
senior partner in the firm 
of Klee, Rogers, Loeb and 
Wolff, succumbed to an at- 
tack of influenza. He had 
been ill about three weeks. 
Mr. Klee was 61 years old 


}and had been in the insur- 


ance agency business for 


| forty years. In addition he 


had been active in civic and 
welfare activities in Chi- 
cago, especially in the or- 
ganized Jewish charities. He 
had been financial secretary 
of the Jewish Charities of 
Chicago for several years, 
but gave up that post several 
years ago. He also was the 
first president of the North- 
moor Country Club in Chi- 


cago. 
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Companies Win in 
Nine Year Quarrel 


Cook County Taxing Body 
Balked by Court De- 
cision 


Cuicaco, March 15.—An- 
other sound trouncing was 
administered last week to the 
taxing bodies of Cook County 
in their perennial quarrel 
with the fire insurance com- 
panies over the proper meth- 
od of levying on the net re- 
ceipts of the companies. 

This quarrel has been run- 
ning about nine years now, 
ever since some tax ferrets 
held out the lure of untold 
millions to the public au- 
thorities and to themselves 
in contingent fees, but to 
date the net result of the 
litigation has been no addi- 
tional funds but much ex- 
pense for all concerned. The 
decision rendered last week 
by Circuit Judge H. Sterling 
Pomeroy was of outstanding 
importance because it denied 
the taxing bodies the money 
that they would have col- 
lected from the seventeen de- 
fendant companies if the 
companies had been let alone. 

The ruling was that the 
levy on “omitted net receipts” 
of the companies during the 
five-year period from 1923 to 
1927, inclusive, was illegal 
and fraudulent. The funds 
involved in this case totaled 
approximately $400,000, but 
the important thing is that 
some tax meney would have 
been paid by the companies 
without protest during the 
five-year period in question 
if the litigation had not been 
started by the tax ferrets. 

The companies in the case 
were those which refused to 
compromise with the taxing 
bodies over a year ago when 
the companies in exchange 
for relief from the incessant 
litigation agreed to pay 
what they would have paid 
had they been let alone. It 
now appears that they did 
not even have to make that 
settlement. 


Fire Insurance 
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“STRENGTH LIES IN DEEDS NOT SIZE” 





Photograph Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


mast floated the “Stars and Stripes,” the flag of the new nation just given independence. Other 
localities soon followed Philadelphia's erample and “Liberty” poles became quite common 


On July 5, 1776, a day after the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the people of Phila 
ff si wanting to express gratitude for their new freedom erected a “Liberty” pole. From “] 
IBERTY poles—emblems of freedom—were frequently 
seen in American cities after the yoke of oppression had 
been cast aside for independence and freedom. Outward 
manifestation of the new found freedom—Liberty poles, 
emblems of freedom—were also emblems of harmony and 
loyalty among the people of a new nation. 


Harmony and loyalty among agents and policyholders, who 
receive unusual service from this company, has also been a 
feature of the Eureka-Security Fire and Marine since its or- 
ganization. This 68 year old company which writes all 
lines except life is small enough to give individual attention, 
but yet large enough to write liberally. 


The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Established 1864 


Cincinnati Underwriters 


\ 
EUREKA-SECURITY 

— CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“THE COMPANY THAT KNOWS WHAT TO DO FOR ITS AGENTS AND DOES IT” 





/ 
EUREKA-SECURITY 
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Commissions the 


Major Subject 





Members of N. A. 1. A. 
Meet at Cleveland Next 
Week 


One of the most impor- 
tant features of the Mid-Year 
Meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents, which opens at 
Cleveland 
expected to be the scheduled 
discussion on reduction of 
agents’ commissions and the 
report of James L. Case, of 


Norwich, a past president of | 


the association, and chair- 
man of the special committee 
on automatic cancellation of 
policies for non-payment of 
premium. The reduction of 
commissions to agents in or- 
der to counterbalance under- 


writing losses, a matter of | 


deep concern to members of 
the National Association, 


found its latest expression in | 


a 331/3 per cent reduction 
in depository bond commis- 
sions. 


Mr. Case’s committee, ap- | 


pointed at the Los Angeles 
convention last fall, has been 
diligently at work in its un- 
dertaking to formulate a plan 
which would cure the free 
insurance evil. The other 
members of the committee are 
Col. Frederick Hickman, At- 
lantic City, a member of the 


National Association’s ex- 
ecutive committee; Past- 
President Clyde B. Smith, 


Lansing, Mich.; Mobry Seay, | 
Dallas, member of the execu- | 


tive committee, and Harry R. 
Schroeter, Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Case’s proposal is that 
the following clause should 
be made a part of the fire, 
casualty and surety con- 
tracts, either by addition or 
endorsement: 


The premium herein ‘must 
be paid in cash to the agent 
issuing this policy, or to an 
authorized representative of 
the company, on or before 
the fifteenth day of the month 
Succeeding the month in 
which this policy is to become 
effective. Unless so paid at 
that time, this policy shall be 
null and void from such date. 

Mr. Case’s investigations 
have led him to believe that 
addition of such a clause to 
fire insurance policies could 

made in a majority of the 
States without legislative ac- 
tion. 
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next Tuesday, is | 








Fifty Years with Buffalo 
Insurance Co. 








Charles A. Georger, 
secretary of the Buffalo 
Insurance Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
completed fifty years of 
service with the company. 
Mr. Georger was born 
March 29, 1852. He 
joined the Buffalo Insur- 
ance Company Jan. 12, 
1882, and was appointed 
a special agent at that 
time. In 1898 he was 
made secretary and has 
served in that capacity 
since then. Mr. Georger 
is also a director of the 
company and is a substan- 
tial stockholder. He has 
always taken an active 
part in the affairs of the 
company, one of many no- 
table instances being in 
connection with the San 
Francisco earthquake and 
fire. 











]. L. Orr Makes New 


Connection 
Jack L. Orr has become | 
associated with Jemison- 


Seibels Company, Inc., and 
the Birmingham Fire Insur- 
ance Company, specializing 
insurance engineering 
rating and =all_ technical 
forms of insurance. For 
more than 10 years Mr. Orr 
was engineer in charge of 
the Alabama industrial in- 
spection and engineering de- 
partment of the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Associa- 
tion and is widely known in 
those circles. 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Total assets of $91,017,480 
j}are shown in the annual 
| statement of the Hartford 
| Fire Insurance Company for 
|the year ending Dec. 31, 


|at $39,331,962 and 


and | 





New Jersey News and Comment 








The Lawyers Club of Ber- 
gen County, at a_ recent 
meeting, discussed several 
measures now pending before 
the New Jersey Legislature. 

Among those that were 
unapproved by the club were 
Senate Bill 189 which at- 
tempts to apply the principle 
of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to automobile acci- 
dent cases. It was claimed 
that passage of this bill is 
neither in the interest of the 
public nor the bar and its 
constitutionality was doubted. 

Also, Assembly Bill 115, 
which provides that no per- 
son transported by the owner 





| shall have cause for action 
by reason of injury or death 
in the event of accident. 


* 7 * 


Robt. A. Sibbald, secretary 


and treasurer of the Hitch- | 


cock Agency, Hackensack, 
has gone on a month’s trip to 
South America. 


> ~ sd 


William J. Moreum, man- 
ager of the accident and 
liability department of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company, at 
Newark, has issued a cir- 
cular letter opposing the pas- 
sage of Assembly Bill 165. 
The features of the measure 
| to which he objects are the 
| following: requiring com- 


of a motor vehicle as a guest | 


panies, issuing policies to 
owners, possessors or oper- 
ators of motor vehicles, to file 
with the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance clas- 
sifications of risks and pre- 
mium charges, etc., both 
of which shall not take effect 
until approved by the Com- 
missioner; in case of disap- 
proval the Commissioner 
shall call a public hearing, in 
connection therewith, within 
thirty days after filing 
thereof. He fears that the 
passage of this bill might 
lead ultimately to absolute 
fixing of rates by- State offi- 
cials, thus liable to political 
influences and wreck the 
whole agency structure. 





aa * * 


Bergen County is steadily 
| growing. The first tangible 
evidence of the big building 
boom which was expected to 
follow the opening of the 
new George Washington 
| Memorial Bridge, comes with 

the announcement of a $1,- 
| 500,000 home development in 
Teaneck, which municipality 
| will undoubtedly become the 
|largest city in the county 
| within the next decade. An- 
| other bit of welcome news is 
ithe offer of $500,000 for the 
|Phelps Manor Golf Club 
|property also in Teaneck. 
Building on this site would 
require a capital expenditure 
| of at least five million dollars. 








| 1931. These assets consist 
| principally of bonds valued 
stocks 
valued at $35,456,346. These 
securities except those of in- 
surance companies’ stocks 
are at values established by 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
Other asset items are $5,- 
651,292 in agents’ balances; 
$4,475,054 in cash; $3,802,- 
788 in real estate; $1,753,352 
in bond and mortgage loans 
and $546,686 in rents and 
accrued interest. 

Of the liabilities, the re- 


| serves, the company has set 
up a voluntary reserve for 
market fluctuation of $8,763,- 
375 and a reserve for con- 
tingencies of $3,250,000. 

In presenting its state- 
ment, the Hartford Fire 
shows its net surplus, accord- 
ing to the special ruling of 
the Connecticut Insurance 
Department as standing at 
$29,792,376 and according to 
values prescribed by the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention at $33,363,685. 





serve for unearned premiums | 


stands at $35,440,877. The 
company has a reserve for 
outstanding losses 


of $4,- | 
| 512,918, for taxes and other 


i 
' 


| 





LitTLe Rock, ArRK., March 
14.—One hundred and eighty- 
two fires in Arkansas last 
month caused the loss of five 
lives and destroyed property 


claims of $1,850,000, for divi- | valued at $405,205, the Feb- 
dends declared $600,000 and | ruary report of H. B. Savage. 
a special reserve of $3,571,- chief of the division of con- 


309. 


| servation, 


Arkansas Fire 


In addition to these re-| Prevention Bureau, says. 


Fire Insurance 




















FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1932 
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SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 John Street, New York 
































FIRE REINSURANCE 


SKANDINAVIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1932 


NR ca) pitas cw atbaldes ws.cduscd $930,038.58 
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SUMNER BALLARD 


United States Manager 
80 John Street, New York 
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U. $. Branch of Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Admitted assets of the 
United States branch of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd., 
amounted to $20,455,893 as 
of Dec. 31, 1931, the com- 
pany’s statement shows. This 
represents an increase of 
$919,186 over the correspond- 
ing figure for Dec. 31, 1930. 

Of these assets, $3,491,071 
are in Government, State, 
municipal and county bonds. 
Railroad and industrial secu- 
rities to the amount of $12,- 
160,898 are held by the com- 
pany, chiefly in bonds. Cash 
in banks and offices totals 
$1,696,605. Of the fiabilities, 


the unearned premium re- | 


serve amounts to $11,035,294, 
reserve for losses tetals $1,- 
442,209, for taxes $360,280 
and for all other items of in- 
curred liability, $296,851. 
The company has set aside u 
special reserve for deprecia- 
tion of securities of $5,294,- 
598 and shows a surplus to 
policyholders based on actua! 
market values on Dec. 31, 
1981, of $4,026,662. Accord 
ing to the values allowed by 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, 
the company’s surplus to 
policyholders is $7,321,260. 





U. S. Branch of Royal 
Ins. Co. 


Total admitted assets of 
the United States branch of 
the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., were $24,620,305 
as of Dec. 31, 1931, the com- 
pany’s statement shows. Of 
these assets, $5,039,504 are 
in Government, State and 
municipal bonds. Other secu- 
rities amount to $13,020,955, 
the greater part of which is 
in bond holdings. Cash in 
offices and in banks is re- 
ported as $2,019,677. 

Of the liabilities, the prin- 
cipal item is the reserve for 
Unearned premiums which 
amounts to $11,186,458. The 
reserve for current losses not 
yet due and in process of 
adjustment, amounts to $1,- 
439,504, for the depreciation 
of security values, a special 
voluntary reserve of $3,538,- 
lll has been set up. The 
sirplus to policyholders, 
based on actual market 
values on Dec. $1, 1931, is 
$7,965,368; based on the 
values set forth by the Na- 

Convention of Insur- 
ame Commissioners, the 
policyholders surplus 
amounts to $11,503,479. 
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International Insurance Co. 


The International Insur- 
ance Company of New York, 
of which Sumner Ballard is 
president, showed a surplus 
to policyholders of $2,214,914 
on Jan. 1, 1932, the com- 
pany’s annual statement re- 
veals. The company has to- 
tal assets of $7,435,283. 
liabilities consist of a pre- 
mium- reserve amounting to 
$3,507,747, a reserve for un- 
paid losses of $572,622 and 
other liabilities of $140,000. 
The company has set up a 
reserve for depreciation of 
securities. of $1,000,000. 
After setting aside such re- 
serves, the company shows a 
net surplus of $1,214,914. 


Its. 





Eastern Underwriter to Move 


The Eastern Underwriter, 
which for the past five 
years has been located at 110 
Fulton Street, New York 
City, has leased the fifth and 
sixth floors of the~ building 
at 94 Fulton Street. 





To Enter Arkansas 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 
Authority for the Home- 
land Insurance Company of 
America, New York, to en- 
ter the State and engage in 
the writing of fire and allied 
lines of instrance, has been 
granted by the State Insur- 
ance Department. John W. 
Ricks of Little Rock is State 
agent for the company. 
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Skandinavia Insurance Co. 


The United States branch 
of the Skandinavia Insurance 
Company, a reinsurance car- 
rier under the management 
of Sumner Ballard, showed. 
assets on Jan. 1, 1932, of 
$2,037,635, - the company’s 
annual statement reveals. Of 
the company’s liabilities, the 
premium reserve amounts to 
$930,039, the reserve for un- 
paid losses to $162,126 and 
other liabilities amount to 
$50,000. After setting aside 
a reserve of $219,137 for dif- 
ference between Convention 
values and market values of 
securities as of Dec. 31, 1931, 
the company shows a net 
surplus of $676334. 














Real Estate 


All other Assets 


1931 


business 


| Total Liabilities 
SURPLUS of 











of June 30, 
of December 31, 


| Surplus to Policyholders 
(Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


(Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
150 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Branch 


First 





December 31, 1931 
ASSETS 


For the purpose of meeting its “Liabilities” 
the “Royal” has the following resources: 


First Mortgages on Real Estate. 

Government, State, Municipal and County Bonds 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks 

Cash in Banks and Offices 


Total Assets in the United States for the Special Protection of 
American Policyholders 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—for losses: Substantially all current losses not yet due 
and in process of adjustment 
RESERVE—for Federal, State and other taxes in respect of 1931 


RESERVE—for all other items of incurred liability 
*RESERVE—for depreciation in securities 


The difference between ‘the Assets and Liabilities leaves a NET 


1931, 


{ *Note: This Reserve represents the difference ae | 


1931. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


$ 1,143,500.00 
1,475,000.00 
5,039,504.00 
13,020,955.00 
2,019,676.59 
1,921,669.16 


. $24,620,304.75 











RESERVE—for unearned premiums, representing the premiums 
for the unexpired term of policies in force on December 31, 


$11,186,458.37 
1,439,503.96 | 


112,749.05 
3,538,110.92 


$16,654,936.98 


378,114.68 | 





7,965 367.77 
$24,620,304.75 











the values of securities as defined by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on the average as 
and the Actual Market Values as 


$ 7,965,367.77 
$11,503,478.69 


NEW YORK 


Fire Insurance 
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nino meneame 
SOUND 


INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


\e 
THE HOME + NEW YORK 


Whether it is Fire Insurance that protects the 




















financial value of homes, business buildings and 
industrial properties, Transportation Insurance that 
protects shipments, or Automobile, Windstorm or 


any other form of property damage insurance — 





Ue TER 


the greatest asset is strong insurance that really 
: protects. > A policy in The Home Insurance 
Company of New York assures complete and 
dependable protection. The first cost is the 


last and the quality of the insurance provided 




















is unexcelled before or after a loss. » » 


THE HOME comeany NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 
Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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Net Fire Premiums for 1931 Reported to N. Y. Department 


Totals of 193 Com- 
anies 11 Per Cent 
Less Than for 1930 


Net fire premiums _re- 
ported to the New York In- 
surance Department for 1931 
by 193 fire insurance com- 
panies totaled $482,653,688. 
The companies represented 
52 groups. Merger of com- 
panies had reduced the num- 
ber of groups from 54 to 51, 
and one new group was 
added when the America 
Merchant Marine and the 
American Colony were 
brought under one manage- 
ment. 

For 1930 the companies in 
the 54 groups reported net 
fire premiums of $547,413,- 
675. The total in 1931 was 








Group 1931 1930 Group 1931 1930 
NE, « wd see ssh 2 $46,304,046 $54,635,747 ees eee ee $4,398,530 $4,505,101 
America Fore........ 40,086,072 45,073,583 art mame oll teens re ext pate te 

t 2 PROF 29,772,902 30,707,69 Neweteage FS ge Tn ‘aoe’ "gen" 

3 ae eee oe mamas Svea-Skandia ....... 3,771,066 4,185,674 
Crum & Forster...... 27,340,388 31,922,033 Security of Conn 3°759'53 4°336.491 
Globe & Rutgers..... 23,162,473 24,427,131 Northern Assurance... 3'753.669 3931 386 
Ins. Co. of N. A. ..... 19,565,244 21,801,248 | Hanover ............ 3,549,535 3,606,818 
ON SP SS ear re 19,007,175 20,719,738 Pa SERA SES 3,489,196 3,519,760 
Great American...... 17,464,840 18,721,366 Scottish Union....... 3,361,704 4,024,251 
RS ae 15,848,032 18,894,130 MA 6 ii crake ale oe a 3,227,003 3,631,591 
National of Conn..... 14,075,696 15,865,839 SE nos. os hw 0.0% 3,044,145 3,030,334 
North British........ 13,497,543 14,313,311 Norwich Union....... 2,963,137 3,075.194 
Phoenix of Conn...... 12,537,374 14,551,550 PEO 2,921,926 2,983,651 
IIE > on on 0.0 0 ets 12,240,556 13,081,907 |" Royal Exchange ..... 2,876,047 3,008,704 
Commercial Union.... 11,648,386 12,879,457 Or hs «ts 2,823,567 2,778,958 
Fireman's Fund...... 11,360,188 12,945,333 WO: 343 s'bae@ aie 0 2,756,955 2,731,362 
Corroon & Reynolds.. 10,112,685 15,782,522 - eee GKi omgas 2,249,295 2'410.913 
American .........-- 9,863,400 11,029,292 Globe Und. Exchange. 2,212,860 2,445,990 
St. Paul............. 7,362,860 7,946,749 Lumbermen’s ....... 1,830,186 1,660,807 
Fire Association ..... 6,875,543 9,003,712 ee a 1,730,742 1,904,372 
Phoenix Assurance... 6,772,746 5,420,717 Am. Merch. Marine... 1,016,991 nis ee RE 
Glens Falls....... (ees 6,133,249 6,519,889 J. S. Frelinghuysen. . 901,295 3,445,759 
London & Lancashire. 5,474,221 5,653,445 General of Seattle.... 562,641 3,479,546 
New Hampshire...... 4,948,395 5,213,024 New Zealand ........ 503,203 "634,621 
Cc. V. Meserole....... 4,946,297 5,352,639 Cubtane FT. Gaibenaws ««seiaeken 1,864,740 
Automobile ......... 4,459,202 lA BE ~~ eee ees 1,039,29 
i a SOs bes thee 4,423,443 5,330,443 Insurance Securities.. ........ 662,54 





more than 11 per cent less | 
than for the preceding year. 

The accompanying table | 
shows the net fire premiums | 
reported the New York insur- | 


ance department for. 1930 


/and 1931 by the companies. 


The companies represented 
in these groups in 1930 wrote 
approximately 85 per cent 


of the total amount of net 
fire premiums reported to the 
New York department by all 
stock fire companies, includ- 
ing reinsurance companies. 








A Barrel Organ 
That Went toa Fire 


Stories Illustrate Some of 
Problems European 
Companies Are Facing 





The problems fire insurance 
companies are facing all the 
time in Europe are well il- 


lustrated in the following 
little story, the scene of 
which is Bavaria: A man 


who operated a merry-go- 
round had been allowed to 
put his transportable barrel- 
organ in the local fire house 
because of bad weather. 
During the night fire broke 
out in this locality and tm the 
confusion that arose, the fire- 
men put their horses to the 
organ and hurriedly drove 
away to the fire. They dis- 
covered their mistake only a 
short distance from the scene 
of conflagration. A fireman 
was about to pull the brakes 
and, turning one of 
side levers, to his great sur- 





the | 


prise he heard one of the |at- | 


est musical hits. 
the firemen turned around 
and got hold of the real en- 
gine. Now this is not a 
fairy tale, but an event which 
actually has taken place in a 
small town in lower Bavaria. 

Here is another story 
which shows how nature in- 
terferes even with the most 
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Whereupon | 


modern and progressive ap- 
paratus: In a town in the 


had installed an electric siren 
to alarm the otherwise excel- 
lent hook and ladder com- 
pany. One night the siren 
failed. And what was the 
cause of the disappointing ex- 
perience? A family of spar- 
rows had built their nest in 
the mouthpiece of the siren. 
People did not quite recog- 
nize the cause of the trouble 
and tried to alarm the fire- 
men with an automobile horn 
with the net result that the 
hook and ladder company 
was rather late at the fire; 
the people, and the firemen 
with them, were angered to 
be disturbed in their sleep by 
what they thought was a 
reckless motorcyclist. 

These are by no means iso- 
lated instances. They occur 
in the small towns and vil- 
lages of the European conti- 
nent every once in a while 
and do not make the business 


German State of Baden they | 





of the fire insurance com- 
panies any too pleasant. 


Jordan, 


George marine 
secretary, Fireman’s Fund 
Group of insurance com- 


panies, left San Francisco 
last week for the Atlantic 
Marine Department in New 
York where he will confer | 
with Manager Frederick B. 
McBride. Enroute to New 
York Mr. Jordan will stop 
at Portland, Seattle and 
Chicago to visit marine} 
branch offices in these cities. | 


Texas Losses 
DALLAS, TEx., March 14.— 
January fire losses in Texas 
amounted approximately $1,- 
725,000, which is an increase 


pea 


April is an 
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tk 
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over the same month last 
year. Vacant houses con- 
tinued to burn everywhere 
and _ incendiarism showed 
little decline. 


Automobile Month 
You can get your share of the 


Automobile Insurance placed 
every April, by planning for it now. 

Write today for the P. F. & M. 
Service available to all P. F. & M. 


Agents. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
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H inte a dozen years ago I had an 
interest in the phonograph busi- 
ness. It was an absorbing interest, 
and every school holiday found me in 
the music branch of a New Haven de- 
partment store, grinding gramophones 
and listening to a thousand celluloid 
disks a day. I liked it. I liked it be- 
cause most of my customers were sweet 
young things who wanted to hear 
“Beale Street Blues” or “The Varsity 
Drag.” It was fun showing the 
s.w.ts. how easy it was to dance to the 
: provocative music of Paul Whiteman’s, 
Fred Waring’s or Lester Laden’s or- 
chestras. I sold lots of records, using 
this method of approach, and could 
never understand why I didn’t become 
president of the Victor Company on 
these merits. Maybe they had no use 
for a record breaking record salesman. 
. + * 


 gporagges after my retirement from 
this delightful field, the phono- 
graph industry reached its topmost 
peak. The invention of the ortho- 
phonic gramophone promptly made the 
business an immovable body, and it en- 
joyed a huge but tragically short-lived 
success, considering the number of 
years spent in its development. For 
along came the irresistiblé force, the 
infant radio, which had been mewling 
in the. distance for some years back. 
Inevitably the two met, and the din of 
the crash reverberated in the four cor- 
ners of the world. Picking up the 
debris, one found strange and beauti- 
ful mergers of radios and gramo- 
phones. Mysterious looking dials and 
wires blossomed out of the staid old 
music box like green shoots out of an 
onion. But radio came, saw and con- 
quered, and from that time on the 
canned music industry has been slowly 
gelidating until now it is almost as 
frigid as the sheet music business. 
* - * 


ODAY I believe I am writing its 

pre-obituary which will be filed 
away among the “clips” waiting for 
doomsday. For today I encountered a 
sandwich man who bore the legend, 
100,000 high class records, 10 cents 
each.” I investigated and found that, 
alas, it was true. I bought five rec- 
ords for ten cents apiece, five not so 
old-time favorites which I once passed 
over the counter for not less than three 
shillings per each. Well, I shall put 
these souvenirs away and weep to my 
tolerant grandchildren about them. 
Progress always sells sentiment short, 
so hold progress for the long pull. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





PEOPLE 





AND 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


iste S. Cobb 


was asked by the National Safety 
Council to write a highway safety 
editorial for publication in the Coun- 
cil’s annual calendar which goes into 
half a million homes each year. 

The famous humorist complied in 
characteristic vein. His statement 
sandwiched among eleven other seri- 
ous contributions by leading Amer- 
icans including President Hoover 
and Former President Coolidge, is as 
follows : 

“Speaking of operations, I’ve run 
temperatures in at least two hospitals 
in my time and I also have met up 
with quite a few legless, armless and 
other badly messed-up folks. 

“There’s a whole lot of mighty 
serious accident contemplation going 
on in our hospitals. My observations 
have taught me that it is much better 
to think about accidents before they 
happen than to brood on them after- 
wards. Take it from an old cam- 
paigner, the best kind of a hospital 
bed is the one that is permanently 
empty.” 

* * * 


William Leslie, 


associate general manager of National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, has West Virginians 
amazed. At least the West Virgin- 
ians who comprise the group which 
objects to the new automobile rates 
for the State were amazed when he 
rode to battle in Charleston last 
week. Mr. Leslie’s full and facile 
grasp of the intricacies of automo- 
bile rating processes drew warm con- 
gratulations from State Auditor Ed- 
gar C. Lawson at the hearings. Mr. 
Lawson said, “I personally appre- 
ciate the manner in which you have 
presented your case. You have ade- 
quately demonstrated your ability to 


head the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters,” 
(N.B. Mr. Lawson seems a bit misin- 
formed as to his titles.) 

The story of the hearings turned in 
by the reporter for the Charleston 
(West Va.) Gazette shows further 
awe at Mr. Leslie’s presentation of 
the Bureau’s case. It said “Intrica- 
cies and technicalities of the insurance 
business were explained in minute de- 
tail to the score of persons present at 
the conference. Mr. Leslie quoted 
many long columns of figures from 
memory; and had answers to ques- 
tions about ‘loss ratio,’ ‘incurred and 
paid losses,’ ‘experiences in policy 
years per car,’ at his fingertips. Be 
fore he had entered into the real spirit 
of the conference he had his audience 
poring through puzzling technical ex- 
hibits of figures.” 

We can realize the public’s surprise, 
and it is only more surprising than 
our surprise that the public is always 
surprised that insurance really knows 
its business. 


p ae A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has been elected 
a director of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company of Washington, 
D.C. 


* * * 


Robert K. Orr, 


president of the Wolverine Insurance 
Company of Lansing, Mich., has a 
article on direct mail methods in the 
current issue of Postage and the Mail- 
bag. Direct mail ideas are one of 
Mr. Orr’s hobbies, and his expetr 
ments have often been highly suc 
cessful. He is also a lecturer on 
subject in the Lansing schools. 
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Home Indemnity 
Increases Capital 


Adds $250,000 to Effect 
Surplus Increase; 


Southern Surety Quits 





The Home Indemnity Com- 
pany will increase its capital 
and surplus, and the South- 
ern Surety Company of New 
York, affiliated with the 
Home Group, will withdraw 
entirely from the business, 
exegutives of the home office 
announced yesterday. 

Stockholders of the Home 
Indemnity will meet next 
week to approve the plan for 
increasing the company’s 
capital $250,000, a move 
which will permit the trans- 


fer of $750,000 to surplus. | 


The additional capital will 
be subscribed to at $20 per 
share, according to present 
plans. 

This will give the company 
a capitalization of $1,850,000. 

The additional surplus will 
enable the company to pro- 
vide for heavy reserves re- 
quired in the casualty busi- 
ness at this time, it is 
thought. * 

The executives of the com- 
pany also announce that cer- 
tain unprofitable lines which. 
have harassed the carrier 
during the past two years 
will be discontinued. 

Since the Southern Surety 
Co. practically discontinued 
writing insurance about six 
months ago, and since all of 
its outstanding liability has 
been reinsured, the an- 
nouncement of its with- 
drawal from the field does 
not come as a distinct sur- 
prise. 

_ The company lost heavily 
in the failure of the Caldwell 
itterests in Nashville, Tenn., 
& year ago, due to deposits 
im and depository bonds on 
several of the Caldwell banks. 
_In addition the deprecia- 
in security valuations 
common in the business led 
Home executives to fol- 
low the most prudent course. 
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ACCIDENT— BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


E. S. Carmick Advanced Courts to Decide 


By Guardian Casualty 





Becomes Vice-President in 
Charge of N. Y. Under- 
writing Department 





E. S. Carmick has been 
named vice-president of the 


Guardian Casualty Company | 


according to the announce- 
ment of President Owen B. 
Augsperger. 

Mr. Carmick has been in 
charge of the company’s 
metropolitan fidelity and 
surety underwriting depart- 
ments, and will now have 
jurisdiction over the entire 


metropolitan underwriting 
staffs. 
He was formerly con- 


nected with the Eagle In- 
demnity Company as met- 
ropolitan manager. 

Walter A. Morris, who 
was previously in charge of 
the Guardian’s casualty un- 
derwriting department has 
resigned to enter the agency 
business. 





Hartford Accident 
Assets $43,258,111 





Annual Statement Shows 
Conservative Reserve In- 
vestment Features 





Assets of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Company 
total $43,258,111 as revealed 


by the company’s statement | 
The 


as of Dec. 31, 1931. 
principal items that go to 
make up these assets are 
bonds valued at $22,602,962, 
stocks valued at $9,125,173, 
premiums in course of col- 
lection amounting to $6,605,- 
597 and cash in offices and 
banks amounting to $3,654,- 
521. 

Of the liabilities, the com- 
pany’s reserves for claims 
and suits amounting to $18,- 
273,079 and for unearned 
premiums amounting to $12,- 
662,003 are outstanding. 
Other reserves include a 
special reserve of $1,799,673, 


West Va. Rate Dispute 


| State Auditor Expected to Get Injunction Restraining 
Use of New Filings and Throwing Matter Into Court; 











C. J. Lyon Heads Travelers 
Health Association 


Charles J. Lyon has 
been appointed president 
of the Travelers Health 
Association of Omaha, 
Neb., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of 
Harry S. Weller, who 
served as president of the 
association from its or- 
ganization in 1904. Mr. 
Lyon for more than a 
quarter of a century has 
been treasurer and active 


manager. 
Grant C. Caywood, 
sales manager of the 


Omaha Steel Works, has 
been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the board. 











a reserve for commissions of 
| $1,313,349 and for taxes of 
| $600,508. After setting up a 
voluntary reserve of $1,000,- 
000, the company shows a net 
surplus of $4,587,349. This 
item, plus the voluntary re- 


serve and the company’s 
paid-up capital stock of 
$3,000,000, gives the com- 
pany a surplus to policy- 


holders of $8,587,349. 

The Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company, being 
domiciled in Connecticut, its 
statement conforms to the 
special surplus deductions 
required by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. Based 
on the values prescribed by 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, the 
net surplus of the company 





amounts to $6,387,022. 





Conference Decides Method of Procedure 





Having exhausted preliminary conference meas- 
ures to no avail, the West Virginia automobile rate 
situation will now move to the State courts for de- 
cision, it was made public today. 


A “friendly” suit between 


Edgar C. Lawson, State 
auditor, and the National 
Bureau of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters over 
the question of whether in- 
surance laws applying to fire 
insurance rating organiza- 
tions apply also to casualty 
and surety bureaus is ex- 
pected to be underway before 
the end of the month. 


This method of procedure 
was decided upon at a con- 
ference attended by James 
A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel of the National 
Bureau and State Auditor 
Lawson and his associates in 
Charleston, W. Va., Monday. 

Until Mr. Lawson secures 
an injunction restraining the 
Bureau from using its rates 
in West Virginia, a stroke 
which will bring the case to 
court, the Feb. 1 rate filings 
will be in effect in the State. 
West Virginia agents have 
been telegraphically in- 
structed by William Leslie of 
the Bureau to use these fil- 
ings until further notice. 

Controversy over the mat- 
ter arose when State Auditor 
Lawson, who is also ex-officio 
insurance commissioner, 
sought to invalidate the Bu- 
reau’s filings by contending 
that the Bureau was a cor- 


poration not licensed to 
transact business in West 
Virginia. 


It is the Bureau’s position 
that Mr. Lawson had no 
legal right to restrain it from 
making ‘its filings, as the 
State rate law applies only 


(Concluded on page 41) 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


as of December 31, 1931 
CZOYRD 


RESOURCES 


Govt., Municipal and Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks (computed in 
accordance with values prescribed by Convention of Insurance 








Commissioners) ; $ 7,249,550.51 
Cash in Banks and Offices 810,947.86 
Collateral Loans 312,639.72 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 2.265.467.44 
Real Estate 1,295,414.88 
Premiums in Course of Collection, not due over 90 days 2,927,124.92 
Interest due and accrued 108,165.58 
INI, 965-1 5 5 wits ingaee’ Seu ana’ © w en's 777,198.62 

Total $15,746,509.53 
. LIABILITIES 
Ng I ir Fey $ 7,443,226.88 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,794,420.87 
Reserve for Taxes ; 250,450.62 
Reserve for Unpaid Commissions and Expenses 744,941.67 
Capital paid in ty $1,000,000.00 
Surples over all Liabilities *513,469.49 1,513,469.49 
Total $15,746,509.53 


*Since compilation of this statement, SURPLUS has been increased to $1,013,469.49 
by a cash addition of $500,000.00. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 
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Formal disapproval of a 
type of ‘ ‘broker’s monopoly” 
existing in physicians’ and 
surgeons’ liability insurance 
was expressed in a ruling 
handed down this week by 
Superintendent George S.| 
Van Schaick of New York. 

The so-called monopoly 
was held by H. F. Wanvig, a 
broker and special agent, 
representing the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 

Control of this class of | 
business in New York State 
has been held by Mr. Wanvig 
since 1924 when the Medical 
Society of the State of New 
York entered a group plan 
agreement with the Aetna 
for malpractice liability in- 
surance. The society was to 
certify good standing mem- 
bers. From that time to 1930 
all applications for the cover- 
age passed through Mr. Wan- 
vig’s hands as special agent 
for the Aetna and “official | 
representative of the Society 
under the group plan.” Mr. 
Wanvig received an over- 
writing commission on alli 
contracts written by other 
Aetna agents on Society 
members during this period. 

In July, 1931, the Society’s 
executive committee re- 
quested all members in 
Greater New York, Rockland, 
Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk counties desiring 
such insurance to secure it 
through Mr. Wanvig. The 
Aetna followed the agree- 
ment and no other broker is 
recognized in those counties 
for this coverage. 


Brokers Complain 


Complaints from brokers 
and brokers organizations led 
Superintendent Van Schaick 
to hold several informal 
hearings on the subject, and 
brought the disapproval de- 
cision. 


Superintendent Van 


Schaick’s ruling declared 
that although the Society’s 
resolution was doubtless 
actuated by a desire to 


Provide specialized insurance 
Service, it was one outside 
the Society’s power. The So- 
ciety was not the assured, 
he said, and the provisions 
of the special agreement were 
for the benefit of the mem- 

Ts only. 

“The resolution of the 
Medical Society is against 
sound Principles of public 
Policy. This department re- 


in a teapot.” 





gards it with disfavor. It 
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VAN SCHAICK FROWNS 
ON BROKER’S MONOPOLY 


| the company’s announce- 


;ment. The company was 
formerly known as_ the 
Brotherhood Accident Com- 


tends toward discrimination | pany and founded in 1892. It 


and unfairness 
what may be the motives be- 
hind it,” the ruling said. 
Mr. Wanvig described the 
affair to a representative of 
THE SPECTATOR as “a tempest 


to his old method of writing 
the business, he said, in com- 
petition with other brokers. 





| Income Indemnity Appoints 


W. C. Klenk 


W. Clifford Klenk has been | 


named New York general 
agent for the Income In- 
demnity Company according 


He will return | 
| Zurich General Accident and | 
| the 


no matter | changed its corporate name 
|in January of this year. 


Mr. Klenk until two years 
ago was underwriting super- 


| intendent of the U. S. F. & 
| G., and has been associated 


with the Travelers, the 


New York 


Company. 





Maryland Casualty Shifts 
Claim Executives 
BALTIMORE, March 
The Maryland Casualty Com- | 
pany announces the follow- | 
ing changes in the claim de- 





37 


partment of the company: 

G. R. Cummings has been 
made manager of the Minne- 
apolis Claim Division, having 
been transferred from a 
similar position at Toledo. 

S. S. Wachter, formerly 
manager of the Des Moines 
Claim Division, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the To- 
ledo office to succeed Mr. 
Cummings. 


H. V. Canter has been 


Indemnity |made manager of the Des 


| Moines Claim Division, suc- 


| 


| ville Claim Division. 
12.— | thew L. Page has been made 


| 


ceeding Mr. Wachter. 

L. B. Carpenter has been 
made manager of the Ashe- 
Mat- 


adjuster in charge of the 
Wilmington Sub-Office of the 
Charlotte Claim Division. 
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CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





As Certified te the Missouri Insurance Department 
As of December 31, 193! 
ADMITTED ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans on Real Bstate, First Liens..........-- $ 859,342.77 
Bonds* 

United States Government ............ $ 176,968.75 

Stat ~ heed and Municipal........... 1,768,365.00 

rere 263,150.00 

Public Utilities and Miscellaneous. 55,550.00  2,264,033.75 
aed WM ococcsccocctenccepsoccaqnhssespeesbossstsee 25,861.06 
Premiums in Course of Collection, Under 90 Days...... 544,344.27 
Cash in Office and Banks...........cssecseeeseeeseses 521,163.47 
Accrued Interest on Investments. ..........-eeeeeeeeeees 50,958.07 
Other Admitted Assets. ...........ccceecccceceseceeees 21,305.87 

DRE ccccccccccccvccedsecesceessevccccccccesccceses $4, 286,989.26 

“Valuations approved by the National Convention of Insurance 


Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for uses Premiums, 50% Basis............ 


Reserve for 


——. and “Compensation. Schedule ° 
popheasgtess cual "$709, 641.21 


Sta 
Other —y "Schedule — 


Reserve for Commissions, mot yet due...........+.s++0+ 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Items Payable 
Reserve for Total Amount Final Payment on Agency Plant 


Special Contract Reserve 
Total Reserves .... 
Capital 
Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 


Total 


$1,103,912. 85 


883,298.45 


138,855.96 
<. 251. 4 


238. 883.76 
$2,455,152.93 


173,657.24 


$1,831,836.33 
$4, 286,989. 26 
SS 





Net Premiums Written After Reinsurance .$2,643,623.46 

Increase in Premiums After Reinsurance.. 364,488.32 

Admitted Assets............. 
erves 


Increase in 
Increase 


AN 


CENTRAL SURETY 


RANCE 


CORPORATION. 


KANSAS CITY Dennis Hudson, President 


MISSOURI 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 









We have desirable territory open in Cali- 

fornia and other states for experienced 

Insurance men of character and ability. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 


LIFE: ACCIDENT : HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


Pacific States Life Insurance 
Company 


WILLIAM L. VERNON, President | 





HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 











OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 


CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 





THE 
EXCESS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 





Executive Offices: 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 





The HUDDY 


Encyclopedia of 


AUTOMOBILE 
LAW 


VOLUME 


ISSUED 


Covering: 
INSURANCE 


Accident 
Collision 
Conversion 
Confiscation 
Fire 

Liability 
Theft 
Transportation 


The new HUDDY ENCYCLOPEDIA breaks 
away from tradition to present the subject ina 
completely modern and comprehensive manner, 
arranged on a topic plan to meet present day 
needs. 


‘| Eleven books, kept up to date by pocket Supplements. 


Price $60 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 


A 
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Boland Joins 
Public Indemnity 





GivenBuffalo Agency; Will 
Open Four State Offices 
in Near Future 





The Public Indemnity Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., has 
appointed Boland, Iselin & 
Company, located in the Ger- 
rans Building in Buffalo, as 
general agents in New York 
State for Buffalo and vicin- 
ity. The latter will immedi- 
ately open branches in Buf- 
falo, Jamestown, Rochester 
and Syracuse. Agency ap- 
pointments will be made in 
adjacent territory, which will 
report to the various branch 
ofices. The appointment in- 
cludes the Public Fire of 
Newark for automobile lines, 
thus permitting Boland, Ise- 
lin & Company to offer full 
coverage automobile facili- 
ties, 

James J. Boland, president 
of the new general agency, 
has had long experience in the 
insurance business and is 
well known in insurance cir- 
cles. Starting out in the em- 
ploy of his father’s agency, 
C. G. Boland Company, a lo- 
cal agency at Scranton, which 
this year is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary, Mr. Bo- 
land, under his father’s capa- 
ble instruction, was thorough- 
ly grounded in insurance 
fundamentals. Some seven- 
teen years ago as general 
agent, he opened up the East 
ern territory for the Colum- 
bian National Fire of De- 
troit, Mich. Subsequently, 
with offices in Buffalo and 
New York City, he purchased 
control of the New York Na- 
tional and the Seneca Fire, 
both of Buffalo. 

E. G. Iselin, second mem- 
ber of the firm, is connected 
with the well-known family 
of that name in New York 
City, and has had several 
years of experience in the in- 
surance business. Other 
members of the firm include 
W. L. Kilpatrick, formerly of 
the Continental Casualty. 
Elsworth Weed, a former 
Metropolitan Life superin- 
tendent, will be agency su- 
Pervisor of the life depart- 
ment, the company having 
been appointed New York 
tate agents for the Postal 
National Life. Others con- 
nected with the Boland, Ise- 
lin Company are Mitchell 
Smith, D. A. Minor, Charles 
E. Backus and Arthur E. 
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Royer, formerly of the A. E. On Dec. 31 last, the com- 
Royer local agency at Wilkes- | pany had total admitted as- 
Barre, Pa. sets of $5,087,553, with its 


The Public Indemnity | chief item made up of §2,- 


Company enjoyed a success- | 951,353 worth of bonds and 
ful year considering the vi- | stocks, $369,756 of mortgage 
cissitudes of 1931. It has| loans on real estate; $108,- 
consistently expanded its|116, real estate; $361,217, 
business. cash; $986,500, premiums in 


/ 
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course of collection and other 
assets of $310,611. The sur- 
plus to policyholders amount- 
ed to $1,582,725, including 
$760,000 capital. Chief 
among the liabilities were 
unearned premium reserves 
of $1,649,419 and a loss re- 
serve of $1,426,130. 














gain of $233,218.42 over 1930. 


Net surplus after providing fully for every conceivable contingency 
increased to $2,220,062.08, a gain of $119,029.65 over 1930. 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


1931 


nother Record of 


“L-M-C’ Progress 


Assets increased to $15,521,354.57, a gain of $519,897.91. 
Premiums increased to $14,307,236.00, a gain of $657,165.00. 
Dividends paid to policyholders in 1931 amounted to $2,510,495.12, a 


\ 





of the company on the basis of December 31st market values. All stocks 
are adjusted to market values. All bonds are on an amortized basis, and 
there has been included in voluntary reserves the difference between the 


The surplus shown herein is a true surplus, reflecting the actual condition 
amortized value and Decmber 31st actual market value. ] 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks and on interest.................... 
U. S. Government securities 

State, province, county and municipal bonds 

Public Utility bonds and stocks 

First mortgage loans on real estate 

Premiums in transmission 

Due on account of reinsurance 

Accrued interest 


Total cash assets 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses ey : 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for taxes and expenses 
Reserve for depreciation 
Reserve for contingencies 
Total liabilities and reserves 


Net cash surplus 
Total 


Paid for Losses and Returned to Policyholders in Cash Dividends Since Organization 


over Fifty Million Dollars 


vie Sate aA $ 2,123,415.91 


a, 1,040,347.26 
Birt, |: _  2,381,227.50 


weecsceses $ GS43S0680 


he ns 2,403,244.71 
hie ae een 4,955,419.89 


2,086,191.99 
405,503.98 
126,003.33 


$15,521,354.57 





4,432,521.00 
546,026.69 
379,738.80 
1,000,000.00 

. $13,301,292.49 
2,220,062.08 


$15,521,354.57 











(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company of Illinois 


James S. Kemper, President 


HOME OFFICE: 











Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Represented by Leading Agencies in Principal Cities 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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| NEW YORK, N. Y. 


: CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


!'! ISSUED 
Life Agents Brief—1932 Edition 


REVISED AND FURTHER IMPROVED, THE 1932 EDITION IS AGAIN THE 
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LEADER OF ITS CLASS IN THE FIELD 


Why Thousands Use 


“THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF” 


2 presents premium rates both on the participat- 

ing and non-participating basis from ages 15 to 
65 inclusive and admits an instant comparison of 
rates any other company without turning 
over a number of pages. 


It presents surrender values on the several leading 
forms of policies from 15 to 65 inclusive so 
that when it is desired with the tables of net cost 
of insurance at any age to show them in con- 
junction, the data is instantly at hand for any 
company listed. 


It presents the annual dividend scales payable in 
1931 on the several leading and special policies 
of companies at every age from ages 10 to 70 
inclusive on the ordinary life plan or endowment 
at age 85 and from ages 25 to 65 inclusive on the 
20 pay and 20 year endowment plans. In addition, 
data is also presented in such a way that it af- 
fords instant illustrations at any given age over 
a 20 year period. The information offered includes 
the total premiums, dividends received, net cost, 
— 77 and average net cost over a 20 year 
od. 


It presents dividend histories or net cost for 5 
and 10 year periods on issues of 1921 at ages 
25, 35, 45 and 55. 


It further presents 20 year actual histories on 
issues of 1916 and 1911 in a concise and clear 
manner and enables the user to obtain precise 
information as to the ultimate cost of insurance. 
No other work goes into such complete detail in 
this respect. 


It presents a schedule showing the number of 
years in which a policy will be paid up if left to 
accumulate with interest as (a) paid up life in- 
surance policy, or, (b) mature as endowment and 
(c) Rate of interest paid. 


It presents industrial and infantile industrial pol- 
icies on the Whole Life, 20 Year Endowment and 
and Special 25 cents policies. 


It presents dividends paid in 1931 on fully paid 
life policies. 


It presents group insurance. 


It presents LEADING FEATURE POLICIES data 
such as the Family Income Policy, Modified Life 
Policies, Retirement and Annuity Policies, Or- 
of oth Life Preferred Risk Policies and a number 
of other leading policies by most of the companies 


= presents standard disability provisions and the rates charged 


The 1932 


EDITION of the LIFE AGENTS 


BRIEF makes its appearance this week and goes for. 
ward to Life Underwriters desirous of receiving the 
best in the field. This book, for years the most 
complete and satisfactory of any vest-pocket book, 
brings with it greater improvements in 1932. 


All information arranged under subject headings 
AN ARRANGEMENT NOT OBTAINABLE 


IN 


ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


COMPACT COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE 














adopted by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


and women. THE LIFE AGENTS BRIE 
LICATION FOR ALL 
PROVES IT THE “BEST BY 


Publishers 


BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS 


ee ee er eee 
‘ 


My company is 


—AND FINALLY BECAUSE It presents such other useful information as financial 
statements of the companies shown, age limit, application, double in- 
demnity, grace, incontestability, loans, military service, nonforfeiture 
provisions, payment of claims, reinstatement, residence, travel, suicide 
F IS THE LEADING PUB- 
LIFE ee UNDERWRITERS AND 


----------UJSE THIS COUPON------ 


The Best Book in 
the Field 


Special Company 
Club Rates to All Agents 





cngeecte OP ded ss suvencoeeen 1932 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Order NOW 243 West 39th St, New York 
Please send me immediately, on approval, ——— copies of the LIFE 
THE SPECTATOR CoO. AGENTS BRIEF, 1932 edition, and bill me at my company club rate. 


may return the books, without obligation, if not satisfied. 


Name 
Address 
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By E. S. BANKS 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14. 
_The Lindbergh kidnapping 
case developments focused 
the eyes of the country on 
the activities of the under- 
world. A natural question 
arising is: to what extent 
have insurance companies 
suffered from gangster 
actions? 

“As far as insurance com- 
panies are aware, they have 
not had a single cent of loss 
resulting from activities of 
the underworld.” Philadel- 
phia officials told me. 

One pertinent question I 
wanted cleared up was 
whether any companies were 
writing kidnap insurance. I 





CARRIERS’ THUMBS DOWN 
ON KIDNAP COVERS 


found that not only had no 
companies ever written the 
coverage but that even 
Lloyds of London had never 
issued such a policy. 

Were there any demands 
for such a policy? And the 
answer was “No”; that 
people generally figured that 
such a coverage would work 
against them rather than for 
them. That word of the 
policy would eventually leak 
out and would give the 
underworld an added motive, 
in addition to assuring it a 
guaranteed ransom. 

Casualty company execu- 
tives were asked whether 
bombing of buildings under 
construction had not been 
reflected in an adverse way 





The an- 
swer was in the negative 
Not only have the companies 
refused to issue any policies 
for damage by bombs, fires 
or sabotage of any kind, but 


in the loss ratio. 


they have also refused to 
underwrite anything that ap- 
peared as though a _ los: 
might result from under- 
world activities. 

The same cautiousness was 
found to exist among fire 
companies. And even among 
companies writing the new 
“seven-point” policies, which 
include explosions among the 
various coverages, no losses 
due to gangsters has been 
reported. The same is true 
of fires. One big company 
official said “Not a single 
loss that could possibly be 
attributed to the underworld 
activities has made its ap- 
pearance on my desk.” 
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Courts to Pass on West 
Virginia Rates 
(Concluded from page 35) 


to fire insurance rate making 
organizations. The Bureau 
further contends that it does 
not file rates in West Vir- 
ginia as a corporation, but 
that, at the request of its 
member companies, acts as a 
duly recognized filing agent. 
All its member carriers have 
notified the commissioner 
that the Bureau is their 
filing agent. 

In 1927 the Bureau filed 
a copy of its constitution and 
by-laws with the West Vir- 
ginia commissioner and has 
continued to submit amend- 
ments. 

At the same time, Sam T. 
Mallinson, then State audi- 
tor, informed the Bureau 
that no West Virginia law 
compelled the casualty com- 
panies to file bureau rates, 
and that such laws applied 
only to the fire insurance 
companies. 

West Virginia agents ob- 
jected to the new filings be- 
cause, as they claimed, the 
statistics on which they were 
based did not agree with 
those in the possession of the 
West Virginia department. 
William Leslie, who repre- 
sented the Bureau at all the 
preliminary hearings on the 
subject, explained that the 
West Virginia department 
based its statistics on paid 
losses and written premiums 
using the calendar year, 
whereas the Bureau figures 
were based on earned pre- 
miums and incurred losses 
using the policy year. 
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to render individual attention to Agents in 


The Central West... 


aims to maintain agency relations dedi- 
cated to the theory that the partnership inter- 
est best promises success and, in the light of 
this conviction, intends to foster methods fun- 


damental to business satisfaction. 


+ + + 


is equipped to write practically every 


character of Casualty Insurance and Bonds and 


their problems. 


*k *k * 
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